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FOREIGN RETROSPECT OF 1871. have brought with them, of good and of evil, to the great | that chastisement with but few sources of consolation. ‘The 
«Tug old year lies a-dying,” and in a few hours another | family of nations. Into individual vicissitudes it is neither | troubles of France, which began in 1870, culminated in 1871, 
important portion of time will have become historical. | possible nor desirable to enter. and are not likely to close even with 1872. Having, in the 


Important indeed, for stirring in the highest degree have And, naturally, the first nation to claim attention in re- | pride of her heart and at the bidding of a selfish ruler, 
been the events that fill up the chronicle of 1871. It is | calling the events of the year is France, to whom Experience | sinned greatly by provoking the war with Germany, she has 
profitable, though not always unmixedly pleasant, to give a | —as represented by the year 1871—has been, in sooth, but a | suffered greatly too; and, unhappily, the worst of her suf- 
ive glance at the close of the year, and, in com- | rough stepmother, having visited her with a larger measure | ferings have been—and are—self-inflicted. The defeat of 


retrospect re . 4 a 4 
mercial phrase, “take stock’’ of what the twelye months | of chastisement than any of her sisters, and accompanied | her armies, the occupation of her capital, the loss of two of 
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her fairest and richest provinces, and the burden of a heavy 
debt laid upon her—these were severe afflictions ; but 
the civil war through which she has since passed, 
and the deeds with which it was accompanied, and by which 
it has been followed, were more grievous evils still. The 
18th of March, 1871, inaugurated a period of deeper humilia- 
tion for France than did even the 4th of August, 1870, on 
which day the sham victory of Sarrebruck was gained, It 
was much to lose thousands of soldiers at the hands of the 
enemy—it was more to immolate thousands of citizens by 
the hands of their fellows; it was a hard necessity to have 
to win back the capital, in flames and half ruined, from 
possession of its own inhabitants—but saddest scenes of all 
were the butcheries with which the capture of Paris was 
preceded and accompanied ; and profoundest humiliation 
to a civilised people the trials and sentences, the executions 
and imprisonments, that have since taken place. Nor does 
the measure of France's follies, misfortunes, and humilia- 
tions yet seem completed. She may manage to recover the 
defeat of her armies, as she has done aforetime ; she may 
survive the loss of her provinces ; she may relieve herself of 
the load of debt upon her shoulders ; but can her self-respect 
remain unimpaired under the rebuke just administered to her 
by Prince Bismarck for denying justice, even to an enemy, 
and the consciousness—which Frenchmen must feel—that 
the rebuke is merited? Then there aré the internal poli- 
tical dissensions with which she is still torn; the party 
warfare and self-secking of which she is the theatre ; 
the unwisdom of her rulers, who prefer to sacrifice industrial 
prosperity to an exploded financial crotchet, and to neglect 
real economies in order to pander to, if not to prepare to 
gratify, an impotent passion for revenge. M. Thiers’s blind 
adherence to Protectionism on the one hand, and his ill- 


capacity for affairs which distinguished their ancestors ; and 
the Pope and the priests are relegated to their proper field | 
of action—religious teaching—which, it is to be hoped, they | 
will by-and-by duly cultivate. These are truly grand events, 
upon which the Italians now, and we hope the world in 
future, may well be congratulated. Italy, the parent of the 
so-called Latin races, has now her fortunes in her own hands, | 
and may proceed to develop them without fear of dictation | 
from without, although, it may be, in the midst of con- | 
siderable difliculty within: a position which, though onerous, | 
is yet ennobling, and after which she has sighed for many | 
generations past. That she may prove worthy of her destiny 
must be the earnest hope of all genuine and enlightened 
friends of humanity. 

Spain, whose people constitute another branch of that | 
same great Latin race, is still passing through the throes of 
political transition, as has been her wont for a long time, 
but with these immense advantages—that she has at her head 
a King who seeks her welfare and not merely his own grati- 
fication, and who understands how to work constitutional 
institutions ; and that she can have her governmental crises 
without revolution or bloodshed: a position which she, too, 
has long wished—or the world wished for her—and now 
enjoys for the first time for many generations. It is a good 
omen for, Spain that her Sovereign not only thoroughly 
understands Parliamentary usages, but insists upon it that 
his Ministers also shall understand, and act upon them. 
Senor Malcampo seemed disposed to assume the role of 
Strafford, and govern without a Parliament; but he has 
found no Charles I. in King Amadeo, which is fortunate 
at once for Minister, King, and people. ‘The era of palace 
Camarillas and backstairs intrigue has passed away ; «n era 
of open-dealing and constitutional rule has succeeded ; and 


timed extravagance in army expenditure on the other, bid 
iair to work further mischief to France. While lavishly 

squandering the nation’s resources in augmenting an army 
for which, in her present circumstances, she has no real 
need, the President and his colleagues, by their protectionist | 
policy, fetter the energies and paralyse the hands of the | 
people at the very moment when they have most need of 
perfect industrial and commercial freedom. ‘The only good 
points in the policy of the ex-Emperor—free trade and the | 
development of the internal resources of the country— have 
been reversed by M. Thiers. One of the first facts which 
strikes one in looking through the elements of the French 
Budget for 1872 is that the diminution of the allowance for 
public works is nearly equal to the increase of the cost of 
the army—in other words, an utterly unproductive outlay 
of three millions is substituted for the productive employ- 
ment of the same sum. ‘The coincidence between the 
figures is so close that it is impossible not to com- 
pare them, and to recognise that the effort to restore 
the military power of France is being made—partly, 
at all events—at a sacrifice of the development of its 
internal prosperity. ‘Lhe construction of new railways, the 
extension of navigable canals, the improvement of harbours, 
and all the other works which are needed to facilitate com- 
munication, and thereby augment trade, are to be suspended 
because the State subventions, without which they cannot be 
executed, are stopped; and the money they represent is 
handed over to the Minister of War! Better for France to 
devote her energies to recovering, industrially and finan- 
cially, from the shocks she has recently sustained, than to 
labour at the formation of an enormous army, which can 
only beget suspicions of her designs and consume her re- 
sources at a time when she can least bear such con- 
sumption. 

The great opponent of France, Germany, having 
in effectually crippling her antagonist—for a time 
has since been engaged in re-arranging her affairs under the 
revived German Empire, in returning to her interrupted 
home occupations, in consolidating her conquests, in appro- 
priating the price exacted from France for peace, in making 
the latter feel that she had been worsted and must do right, 
in “keeping her powder dry”’ for a possible renewal of the 
conflict, and in inaugurating what may perchance become a 
new religious reformation. Apart from those of France, the 
annals of Germany have this year been uneventful, except in 
so far as the new anti-Papal movement is concerned; but, 
should that movement be sustained and carried out to its 
logical development, it may eventually prove of more im- 
portance to Germans in particular and to Christendom in 
general than either the humiliation of the Gaul or the 
restoration of the Empire. That, however, is still a question 
of the future, and comes not within the scope of our “ back- 
ward glance o’er wasted time.” 

Events in Austria and Russia, the politics of which are 
ever more or less mixed up with those of Germany, present 
no feature calling for special notice in an article not designed 
to be a mere chronicle of events; for changes of Ministry in 
the one empire and re-organisation of the army in the other 
are occurrences of too purely a domestic character—as yet, at 
least—to be of much interest to the outer world. ‘That they 
may come to have a universal interest, especially the military 
reforms of Russia, is not at all improbable ; but that even- 
tuality, too, belongs to the future, not to the past, and there- 
fore only demands record from the Press, though certainly 
worth watching by the statesman. 

Of the one great event in the past year's history of [aly 
the formal occupation of Rome as the capital—we have 
spoken so recently that we need dwell but briefly on the 
matter here. 
its long-desired home; the nation is made ; 
rule has taken the place of priestly sway; the Romans are 


succeeded 
» at least— 


constitutional 


The Italian Government is at last settled in | 


that is surely a great forward stride to have been made in 
one year—in Spain. What a contrast do the ways of 
Amadeo present to those of Isabella! and how full of hope 
for Spaniards is the change! 

Passing from Europe to America, we find affairs in the 
great Republic exhibiting features that excite mixed feel- 
ings. On the one hand, there is reason for rejoicing 
in the continued prosperity of the United States, arising 
from their enormous natural resources and the attrac. 
tions those resources offer for immigration; and, on 
the other, for regret that sound fiscal philosophy should 
still be at a discount there. ‘The rulers of America, 
like those of France, - still the rotten rags 


cling to 


| of Protection, without, however, the excuse of necessity 


which M. Thiers urges. ‘The trade of the States has declined, 
especially their carrying traffic, of which they once enjoyed 
so large a share, and has passed into other hands—those of 
British shipowners chiefly: and President Grant and his | 
advisers are blind to the cause. ‘They still continue to levy 
heavy duties on the raw materials of ships, and, in the hope 
of stimulating native production, offer bounties for the con- 
struction of ocean steam-ships by American builders, but 
do not perceive that this policy is the very thing to frustrate 
the object at which they aim. From a selfish point of view, 
this might seem all the better for us; but it is not so, for | 
misdirected energy in one part of the world impairs the 
resources of all, and, by lessening the general stock, im- 
poverishes mankind everywhere. In other respects, the | 
condition of the United States is fairly satisfactory, the losses 
caused by the fires in Chicago and on the Prairies and | 
some remains of disorder in the Southern States notwith- 
standing. The latter will in course of time disappear, no 
doubt; and the inherent buoyancy of the American | 
character, and the wonderful recuperative power of the 
country, will ere long obliterate all traces of the former: 
except, we hope, the kindly feeling that has been awakened 
by the prompt sympathy and aid afforded by Europe, and 
especially by England. The old sore of the Alabama ques- 
tion is in a fair way to be healed up; there is no other 
source of discord between America and Great Britain ; and 
we may consequently look forward with confidence to a long 
period of mutual goodwill and helpfulness. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

In existing circumstances—in face, that is, of the recént danger 
and probable recovery of the Prince of Wales—the accompanying 
portrait of his Royal Highness will, we are sure, be welcome to 
our readers. It is from a photograph by A. Bassano—by-the- 
way, the very last photograph taken of the Prince before his ill- 
ness. We have great pleasure in stating that his Royal Highness 
continues to make steady, though slow, progress towards con- 
valescence. Some alarm, it is true, was caused on Wednesday by 
the following bulletin, issued that day :—‘‘ The Prince has passed 
the night quietly, but convalescence is retarde? by a painful affec- 
tion above the left hip, attended with some feverishness.’’ Her 
Majesty left Windror Castle on Wednesdoy, and arrived at 
Sandringham in the evening, with the intention, it is said, of 
staying a few days, prior to going to Osborne. This circumstance 
augmented the anxiety felt about the Prince, as it was not known 
that her Majesty's visit was in accordance with previous arranye- 
ments. The bulletin of Thursday, however, onco more quirted the 
public mind, as it stated that ‘Tis Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales has passed a good night. Strength is slowly returning.” 

A little incident occurred the other day. which shows the 
kindly interest the Prince takes in the poor people around him. 
He is in the habit, at Christmas, of bestowing certain gifts upon 
the poor in the neighbourhood of Sandringham, and of super- 
intending the distribution himself. This year, however, the duty 
had to be performed by General Knollys, who expressed the | 
Prince’s regret at not being able to be present himself, but said 


that his Royal Highness was deeply thankful that he was in a 
iplents of his 


position to rend greeting and good wish: 
bounty. 

The Prince of Wales, as most of our readers no doubt are aware 
lately completed his thirtieth year, having been born at Buc king- 
| ham Palace on Nov. 9, 1841. He was warried, March 10, 1863, 
to Princess Alexandra of Denmark, by whom he has five children 
two sons and three daughters. 

Since the institution of the t'th by Edward 1. the He ir- Apparent 
| has been invariably created Prince of Wales. But it isa mistake 


to the re 


once more free to develop the energy, practical wisdom, and | to suppose that he is born with that title. There is no succession 


| the act of Edward ILI., who conferred the title on his « 
| (the renowned Black Prince), ‘to be held of him an, 


| Duke of Cornwall.’”’ 


| annual revenues under the care of his illustrious father; syd 


| sisted upon the necessity for the tax, with modifications 


| lay the only means of enabling the country to p: 
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of Princes of Wales; the title becomes merged in the 
renewed by the Sovereign’s pleasure. Thus, had Ge 
whilst Prince of Wales, his next brother, though H¢ 
would not have been Prince of Wales. The plac 
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orge LV, dicg 
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hour 


| ment of ‘Birth of a Prince of Wales,’ which gliddened + 


hearts of Englishmen on Nov. 9, 1841, was founded on a pon, 
fallacy; for an eccentric Sovereign may fo determine tha: = a 
shall be no Prince of Wales, save in so far as provision is yy,.0,. ) 


Kings of England.” 
But, though not born Prince of Wales, the Heir-A 
born Duke of Cornwall—a title created by Edward 111, 


pparer 
" F : * in fay 
of the Black Prince, since which time, the chroniclers 4; 1s 


‘*the King’s first-born son, from the hour of his birt) 


He also becomes imniediately "oti a 

the revenues of his duchy, which are held at usufruct and «,. 
mulation for his benefit, This Royal inheritance, by-t}, 
is at present very lucrative. Less than forty years’ 
revenues of the property, which had been grossly neglect, 
tnismanaged, were estimated at little more than £14 (\ 
annum; but, under the wise superintendence of the lay $ 
Prince Consort, a system of energy, and carefulness, and ; 

was introduced, through which it is understood they have ric.., + 

something like £50,000 per annum, the income now enjoyed ... 
virtne of his duchy rights by our present illustrious and’ Vo 
Prince of Wales. The very large sum of ready money of y) 
his Royal Highness became possessed upon attaining the as, 
twenty-one arose from the accumulation and improvement o| ; 
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of this fund the purchase of the Sandringham estate was eff, 
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FRANCE. 

The principal topic under discussion in the Assembly this wi k 
was the propriety of imposing anincome tax in preference to |... }, 
import duties. M. Lavergne, the reporter of the Committes, 


the manners and temperament of the French nation. He « 
the working of the tax in England and the manner in 
was proposed to distribute it in France. The Com, 
approved the idea of tuxing French Rente and of levyi 
which would fall upon the jand and upon farmers’ pr 
Committee proposes a tax of 3 per cent upon Securitic: 
mobiliéres), except Rente. It also proposes a tax of : 


upon salaries above 1400f. per annum, and a ¢ 
3 per cent upon professional and trade profits. M. 
Wolowski advocated the equal application of this iy t 


to all taxpayers without distinction. He was loudly chi 
by the members of the Left. M. ‘eisserene de Bort conden) 
the inquisitorial character of the tax, and sought to demonsti; 
the impossibility of satisfactorily establishing it. M. Thiers, \ 
spoke on Tuesday, in referring to Sir Robert Peel, did honou 
the grandeur of the English nation, whch is worthy, he said, of 
producing great men, whom it knows how to honour ace: 1 
their merit. He added that if he had been on E 
should have been a Freetrader. This caused some laughter, | 
then traced an outline of the causes which have justitied the ost 

lishment of the income tax in England; but maintained t 

such an impost would be both uvfairand unworkable in Franco. | 
Wednesday M. Pouyer-Quertier, the Minister of Finance, deliv 

a speech against the tax, reproducing in effect the argument 

M. Thiers. He based his opposition principally upon thevexati 

inquisitorial, and arbitrary character of the tax, and ci 
Brougham’s opposition to itin England and President Gra 
sage relative to free trade. M, Pouyer-Quertier stated that in 
only adopted free trade where she feared no competition, bu 
Protectionist in all cases where her own manufactures 


We 
| threatened, M. Flotard said the majority of the commercial co- 
munity did not accept the arguments and statements of | 
Minister of Finance, but favoured, on the contrary, the inco 


tax as against an increase of the customs duties. M. Lany! 
defended the tax, maintaining that the Protectionist policy ot 
Government would ruin French trade, in the extension of w! 
the wat 
demnity. The Assembly rejected by a large majority the pro} 
of M. Wolowski for a general income tax, only the Extreme | 
voting for it, 

A report has been drawn up by the Minister of the Inter 
and approved by M. Thiers, which defines the position tl 
French Government proposes to adopt towards the press. It 
is intended that official corrections of false news shall be sent 
the papers publishing such news; but the Government at tli 
same time reserves to itself the right of taking legal procecd 
should it deem’ them necessary. This project, particulars ot 
which have been published by anticipation inthe Zeimps, is wary 
approved by the Deébats, 

The Legitimist party in the Assembly, replying to overtur: 
the Centre Right for the arrangement of the differences mani- 
fested by the vote of Dec, 18, have stated their intention 
coalescing with the majority on all ordinary occasions; but, whe- 
ever circumstances demand it, the Legitimists will decidedly ass rt 
their entire independence of the Orleans family. The Legitiu 
are not satisfied with the explanation of the Orleans Priucer, : 
do not accept them as leaders of a governmental party in t! 
Assembly. 

Most of the Paris newspapers, in alluding to Princo Bismarck’ 
despatch to Count Arnim, say it is not consistent with Ir 
dignity to argue against force. The Avenir National says t 
——— simply proves that Prince Bismarck seeks a pretext to 
prolonging the occupation, Several other newspapers give ex- 
pression to the same opinion. The Jowrnal de Paris says Princ 
Bismarck is right in considering the hope of a reconciliation pre- 
mature, when a year only has elapsed sivce German artill 
struck down women and children in a city where so n 
Germans had enjoyed hospitality and obtained their bread. 1) 
Courrier de France says Priuce Bismarck, fearing that the Geri 
may become weary of supporting their enormous war Budget, | 
desirous of keeping up among them a feeli 
the French. The Zemps says:—‘‘ Our only care sh 
our internal reconstruction.” La Presse has the folk 
“*Brennus has not yet left our territory, and is on the 
for a favourable opportunity to prevent our ra ourselv¢ 
our present position.’”’ The Opinion Nationale says, ‘* Silen 
the only reply with which it betits the vanquished to meet t! 
insults of the conqueror.’ The Liberté states that a rive 
blood divides France from Germany. ‘‘ Let us know,” it 
“how to suffer and wait.’’ ‘The same paper endeavours ¢ 
the immorality of the system of hostages. ‘The Journal dis : 
remarks that the acts of violence committed by the Fren lh 
much Jess numerous than those of which the Germans have | 
the authors. It adds that nothing remains to be said to a: 
queror who neglects no occasion to mi a display 
strength and manifest the hostile sentiments by which he i 
animated, 

A committee of ladies has been formed at Strasburg to 1 
subscriptions towards the payment of the war indemnity. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The National Council, in continuing its deliberations upon t 
revision of the Federal Constitution, has again taken the © } 
question into consideration, and has decided that primary i 
tion, as well as other branches of education, shall hencefort4 
place d under Fede ral inspection, 


ig of hatred ng 


: iTALY. 
The Committee of the Chamber of Deputies has approve’ 
estimates for the armament and defence of the State, ac 
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he Ministerial propositions. Signor Sineo said that the 

‘demanded was not sufficient if the eventuality of war 
cu France and Italy were considered. The Minister of 
7 replied that he did not admit those fears. It was not to 
shes terest of France to make war upon Italy ; still, he added, it 
“yeedful to be prepared. The Chamber then passed the 
ot of Public Works for 1872. 

Po} e has found means to give a new explanation of the 

in which he understands the word captivity. At the recep- 

the delegates of three Roman parishes he said:—*TI am 

z yner in the ordinary sense of the word. 
iy prison nor guards at my gates. But 1 am morally 
d; for it would be impossible for me to go out without 
sou and my dignity being offended.”’ 

SPAIN, 

lerstood that the opening of the Cortes is postponed 
an. The first sittings will be deveted to the considera- 
{ financial bills. 
number of troops are being dispatched by the Spani-h 
ument to aid in the suppression of the revolt in Cuba. On 
ay a battalion of Chasseurs left Madrid to embark for the 
The King met them atthe railway station, and addressed 
1 in an ardent speech, A large crowd which had assembled 
red his Majesty most enthusiastically. The Minister of the 
(olouies, itis said, intends reforming the institution of Volunteers 


[lavapnah, 

GERMANY. 

Dy, Dillinger, as Rector of the University of Munich, has just 
‘liver. d a speech, in which he said that the decrees of Rome 
re directed only against German science, and had been pre- 
nd by a systematic falsification of the theological text-books. 
,ue had formerly carried on war against the natural sciences, 
ard had suecumbed, Now she was opposing historical science. 
atl ny had formerly brought about the separation of the 
s, she must now labour in a pacific spirit to accomplish 


)) ir reconciliation, 
; AUSTRIA. 

IL is stated that the revenue returns for the current year will 
vsurplus of 21,000,000 fl., instead of the deficit which was 
an ated, No financial operation will, therefore, be necessary, 
cither this year or next, 
soth Houses of the Reichsrath met on Wednesday. According 
to estimatc# in Vienna there will be ninety decided Consti- 
tutionalists in the Reichsrath, the total number of members being 
204, As the Coastitutionalists are therefore not in a majority, a 
ood deal of anxiety is felt as to the course wh'ch will be adopted 
by the thirty-eight members from Galicia, who may be said to 
control the situation. The German members elected in Bohemia 
will of course take their seats in the Reichsrath, but the repree 

utatives of the Czech party will refuse, as heratofore, to sit, 


ROUMANIA, 

Advices from Bucharest state that a sharp note had arrived there 
from Constantinople, urging the Roumanian Government to 
settle the railway question in order to avoid serious complications. 
Austria and Russia had also urgently counselled the settlement of 
the question. This step of the Powers in the same direction had 
made a great impression at Bucharest, except upon the led party. 


RUSSIA. 

An Imperial decree fixes the levy of recruits for the year 1872 at 
the rate of six per 1000 for the whole empire, including the king- 
dom of Poland. This is the usual levy in order to raise the army 
iud navy to their proper standard. Feb. 15 is named as the last 
day of recruitment, 

Numerous arrests have been made in Poland of persons charged 
with being implicated in Communist agitations, and it has been 

itained that the French Government has furnished the Russian 
Government with a list of all Poles and Russians known to have 
taken part in Communist riots in France and still residing there, 
also of such as have returned to Poland or are known to have cor- 
responde 1 with Communists in Paris. 


AMERICA, 

A strong Liberal Administration has been formed in Canada, 
under Mr. Edward Blake, the Opposition leader. As a conse- 
quence, @ vigorous and energetic immigration policy is expected, 

From Montevideo it is reported that, on the 15th, diplomatic 
relations between Great Britain and the Banda Oriental were 
broken off, owing to the refusal of President Battle's Government 
to entertain the repeated claims of her Britannic Majesty’s Chargé- 
d’ Affaires respecting compensation to British subjects who have 
been ruined by the existing war. 


INDIA, 

General Brownlow, with the Chittagong column of the Looshai 
expedition, reports on Dec. 21 having destroyed several Looshai 
villages and stores, after feeble resistance; one Ghoorka killed, 
General Bourchier’s Cachar column, on Dec. 23, reached Kolell, 
after an attack by the Looshais, who were driven back and 
followed till nightfall. Our loss was four killed and four wounded, 
The Syloos show no desire to treat. The force is suspicious of the 
Looshai allies, who shun fighting. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


V 
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Irom China the news chiefly relates to recent disastrous floods | Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce’... s 


| Ministry of Public Works .. oe ay o ee 


in the north, which threaten about 2,000,000 people with starva- 
tion, ‘* Very inadequate means,” it is stated, ‘“‘are taken by 
the mandarins to alleviate the distress and save life. No steps 
have yet been taken to stop the gaps in the river banks, except 
praying to snakes and other superstitious acts. The Governor- 
General (Le-Hung-Chang) is looking after himself and his 
family,”’ 

In Japan some interest is felt concerning the revision, next year, 
of the treaties between that country and foreign nations, and 
luiny Concessions are expected, in view of the progressive spirit 

urrally exhibited by the Government. It is asserted that 
Buddhism has been abolished as the national religion, and that 
le inonasteries have been confiscated, The Japanese Governor of 
Kanagawa has been elected a member of the Foreign Club, 


Too FAT.—A very distinguished and very fat Sikh officer of a cavalry 
regiment has been removed from the service on the ground of undue obesity. 
50, remarks the /adian Daily News, it was in olden days. Spartans who 
presumed to get fat were soundly whipped. One Nauclis, an extremely 
vout individual, was publicly exposed, and threatened with perpetual 
banishment if he did not quickly regain a proper and Spartan figare. More 
lenient, we pension Nauclis, 1t is not many months since a medical board 

‘tin Caleutta upon an officer and companion of the Order of the Bath for 
this same fleshly failing. The Government desired to know if Colonel ate 
could possibly discharge the duties of a field officer. The reply was, 
* Certainly, if a horse strong enough to carry him can ba found.” —7imes 

‘India, 

THE FAMINE IN PERSIA,—The Minister of Persia has received the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Grand Vizier at Teheran :—‘* Upon being ap- 


‘) 1eceivé poor children, 200 of whom have already been provided for. Ai 
ese, the suffering poor, are lodged, fed, and provided with fire and light 
he cost of the Government. The able-bodied poor are employed upon 
te roads of which I have commenced the formation, The road from 
eheran to Tauris is being constructed under the direction of General 
Bncbler, that from Teheran to the Caspian Sea by General Gasteiger, and 
‘oat from Teheran to Khum by an English enyineer. I have a'so ap 
ointed a relief committee in each town where necessity exists. Iam now 
expending 80,000 tomauns per month for the relief of the poor of the 
© pital and those of the provinces, The hospitals are inspe ected by Persian 
sod European doctors, 1 bave received the congratulations of all the 
foreign Ministers for what we have done, 1 send you this for your infor- 
‘nation, and to reply to the statements of ill-informed journals. We ners 
ood Lopes for the crops of next year, ‘Lhere has been abundant rain, an 
now has also fallen,” 


I have neither a | 


| Ditto on the English loan of £10,000,000 


| Ministryof Marine .. «6 we 


THE FRENCH BUDCET. 
Tux report laid before the Chamber by M. Pouyer-Quertier on 
the Budget of 1872 shows that, of the 340 millions which the war 
has cost, £213,649,000 has been already provided from the follow- 
Ing sources :— 
The war loan of August, 1870 
The loan raised in Kngland oe ee or e. os 
The sale of the Rentes belonging to the dotation of the army, 
of surplus stores for the supply of Paris, &e. ,, 
The advances made and to be made by the Bank of France .. 61,200,000 
Tho allowance made by Germany for the transfer of the part of s 
the Eastern Railway which lies within the aunexed territory 
The tax for the cost of the Garde Mobile . ° 
The last loan ee 


ar ++ £32,183,000 
3,000 


8, 


3,000 000 
5 400,000 


oe or oe o +. 89,030,000 


£213 649,000 
The balance remaining to provide is, therefore, £126,351,000, 

The estimated receipts of 1872 amount to £97,174,500 ; the 
expenses stand at £6,613,400. The Budget consequently shows 
an expected surplus of £561,100, The receipts will be composed 
of :— 


The product of taxes which existed before the war 
The product of new taxes already voted and in force 
The prodsct of other new taxes not yet voted 


500 
4,000 
00,000 


£97,174,500 
The exact total of new taxes is thus shown to be £24,554,000. 
This sum does not, however, correctly represent the increase of 
annual expenditure brought about by the war; that increase 
really amounts to nearly £29,000,000, but the effective addition 
to the Budget is reduced £24,529,000 by economies which haye 
been realised on other items, Notwithstanding the aridity of a 
long array of figures, it is certainly worth while to lay before your 
readers the list of additions and diminutions; otherwise the 
position could not be clearly understood. 


The savings on the Budget of the Empire appear to be as 
follow :— 


The suppression of the Civil List of the Emperor and his family, 

and of the dotation of the Senate .. ee Be 79 «+ £1,385,000 
Ministry of Justice: reductions in the Council of State, and 

suppression of several Law Courts oe ve oe ar 100,600 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs: suppression of Le gations and 

Consulates, and diminution of salaries .. o as ae 33,200 
Ministry of the Interior : diminution of salaries, &c, .. sie 110,500 
Kconomies in Algeria Pr eo we 2s rs os 31,400 
Reductions in the cost of collecting taxes .. ee on . 410,800 
Reductions in the expenses of the Ministry of Finance oe 24,400 
Reductions in the cost of the Navy .. we 6 seve 1,258,000 
Reductions in subventions to theatres and various works 

dependent on the Ministry of Fine Arts .. 79,800 


Reductions in subventions to various institutions dependent on 
an es 59,800 
2.809 810 


the Ministry of Commerce, including race prizes 
Pablic Works .. or . 


Total of reductions oe 
The augmentations are :— 
Interest on the loan of £30,000,000 issued in August, 1870 


on oe - - 


Ditto on the last loan of £80,000,000 


ee oo oe 5,555 800 

Ditto on the £120,000,000 still due to Germany ,. ate a 6,000,000 
Ditto on the £15,000,000 credited by Germany for the annexed 
portions of the [astern Railway (the French Government 
keeps the money and pays interest on it to the railway com- 

« pany) .. . on . o* © oe oe 0 650,000 

Ditto on the advances made by the Bank of France +s 367,200 
Repayment on account of the advances made by the Bank of 

France .. 8,000,000 


Tacrease on the Budget of the Ministry of War, which’ stands 


for 1872 at £18,000,000 mr : 3,025,100 


Iacrease of soldiers’ pensions.. “6 ee 


oe oe 148,000 
Ditto, civil pensions .. oe oe ee ee oe os 66,200 
Ditto pensions to aged persons AS oe ee “ 24,000 
Dotation of the President of the Republic. . 80,000 


Cost of the present Assembly over and above that of the ‘Yormer 
Chamber 


oe e .- . os oe oo ee 127,200 
Extra dvtation of the Legion of Honour, in consequence of the é 

large number of crosses distributed during the war .. ae 106,900 
Cost of naval pensioners, in consequence of the absorption of 

the special resources hitherto employed to pay them.. oe 280,000 
Sundries .. +e o. es ee oe ee oe oe 8,000 
Augwentations in various Ministries, including repairs of 

damages, cost of collecting the new taxes, new telegraphs, 

rebuilding bridges, &c, «e se 2° e é Re 756,500 
Payment on account of the repayment to the departments and 

communes of the cost of the Garde Mobile ., 92 «+ 1,288,000 
War expenses incurred by the Ministry of the Interior 4 240,000 


Total of augmentations o ++ £28,857,400 


In addition to the £96,613,400 of State expenditure, the Budget 
shows a further sum of £12,825,000 for departmental outlay; the 
general total amounts, therefore, to £109,438,000, which is to be 
employed as follows:— 


Interest and dotations .. or 


Ministry of War.. . o . 18,002,000 


° on - 


Ministry of Justice oe oe 36 . 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs .. ae ‘ 
Ministry of a oe oe o . e PY ee 
Ministry of Finance... . o. ee .. o° on 
Ministry of Public Instruction, Worship, and Fine Arts a 


Deductions and Repayments of Taxes oe oo oe 


Cost of Collecting Taxes ee ee ee 7: ve 
Departmental Expenditure .. ae oe oe ae oe 


12,825,000 


£109,458,000 
It is fair to recognise that, although a few miscalculations have 


| been discovered, this enormous Budget represents the worst ; there 
| is nothing serious behind. 


It includes interest, not only on the 
loans already brought out, but also on those which are to be made 
hereafter; for the £6,000,000 shown as interest at 5 per cent on 
the £120,000,000 due to Germany will probably suffice two years 
hence to cover the cost of further issue of Rentes to the same 
amount; and even if it should then be found necessary to offer 6 
per cent instead of 4, the additional £1,200, 000 required for the 
purpose will probably be by that time disposable, in consequence 
of the cessation of some of the special payments which are 
inevitable at present. On the other hand, there does not seem 
to be any probability of reductions; the £8,000,000 payable 
annually to the Bank of France will have to be maintained during 
nearly eight years; with the exception of the cost of the army, all 
the items of current expenditure have apparently been cut down 
to the lowest point; the sum attributed to public works is insuf- 
ficient; and, even if any should arise, either from an 
increase of receipts above the estimates or from diminutions of 
outlay on certain heads, there will be urgent employment for 
it. rance must therefore look forward to a lasting taxation of 
110,000,000, 

In ‘examining, for the first time in the history of Europe, a Budget 
of such prodigious amount, it is an advantage to have the entire 
case so clearly exposed as it is in M. Pouyer-Quertier’s statement. 
The figures are grouped in the simplest and most intelligible form; 
and, notwithstanding the great length of the document and the 
variety of matter which it contains, it is easy to understand every 
word of it. There is, besides, an air of frankness and plain speak- 
ing about it which gives the idea that it is true, and that we at 
last see clearly into the position. One may differ from M, Pouyer- 
Quertier as to the choice of taxes, but it is impossible not to 
approve the lucidity and the honesty of his report. 


A YounG PosirivisT. — Parson: “ What ’s a miracle ?’’ — Boy : 
“Dunno.” Parson: * Well, if the sun were to shine in the middle of the 
night, what should you say it was ? "Boy : ** The Moon. Parson =“ But 
if you were told it was the san, what should you say it was? "’—Boy: “A 
lie.” Parson: “I don't tell lies. Suppose / told you it was the sun, what 
would you say then ?"’—Boy ; * That yer wasn’t sober,” —Punch, 


ee 4,510,000 | 


| making, and a more dignifie 


o ++ £44,393,500 | 
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THE LATEST MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN SPAIN. 

For the sixth time in less than twelve months King Amadeus 
has had to face a Cabinet crisis, This time it is of his own 

\ d and constitutional procedure could 
not be conceived of any European monarch, The truth is that 
every recurrence of the chronic political disorders of Spain brings 
out in stronger relief the peculiar adaptability of the young King 
for his difficult and unenviable post. All the world knows the 
story of the Malcampo Ministry, that combination of respectable 
nobodies who took office on the resignation of Ruiz Zorrilia after 
his defeat by Sagasta, They were nominees of the latter, Igno- 
miniously defeated in the Cortes on Nov. 18, they astonished the 
depaties by reading, not their resignations, but a Royal decree 
suspending the Legislature, Having obtained that from his 
Majesty literally before their defeat, their action was perfectly 
Parliamentary, though its good taste is very questionable. 
They had boldly solicited him for a decree of a far 
different nature hamely, one of dissolution; but this was 
refused them. ‘Too much praise cannot be given to the King for 
suspending the Cortes, in order to give time for a return to that 
calmness which is indispensable to the proper working of a Parlia- 
ment, and which had completely disappeared from the Spanish 
Cortes for a long time. Freed from the necessity of meeting the 
Cortes, the Ministers seem to have done pretty much as they liked 
in the government of the kingdom for a month, They have 
bestowed State offices right and left with a prodigality quite in- 
appropriate in men who had secured their seats on t e understand - 
ing that they were to be merely temporary holders of them, A 
fortnight ago they talked of reopening the Cortes, but their 
proposil was coupled with conditions Ruiz Zorrilla at once refused 
to grant. They asked for a Parliamentary truce from him and his 
friends, and that the Budget and Cuba alone should be discussed. 
After this refusal they said no more about reassembling Parliament, 
and showed a strong inclination to govern without it, Amadeus 
waited patiently a whole month, and then, without saying a word 
of his intentions, wrote and dispatched a letter to Malcampo, 
expressing a strong desire to see the Cortes reassemble for the 
discussion of the Budget and the transaction of other important 
business, The moment he received this letter Senor Malcampo 
called his colleagues together and talked the matter over. They 
agreed to resign rather than face the Cortes again. While they 
were deliberating the King sent for Serrano, Sagasta, and Zorrilla, 
and read his letter to them. Scarcely had they left the palace 
when Malcampo entered to place the resignation of the Cabinet in 
his Majesty’s hands, It was instant] y accepted, and then his Majesty 
did what he has all along contemplated doing—sent for Sagasta, and 
asked him to form a Cabinet. Sagasta at onco set to work, but he 
found the task not quite so easy as he had anticipated. He 
wished—or at any rate, pretended that he wished—Zorrilla to join 
him, but Zorrilla flatly refused. Sagasta urged that they were 
both Progressistas. Zorrilla replied that he did not wish to be a 
Progressista of the school of Sagasta. It is said they had high 
words, ‘The Zorrilla papers look upon Sagasta’s proposal as an in- 
sult, Sagasta next tried Topete, and Topete at last accepted, 
after no end of consultations with leading members of his party, 
the Unionists, and no end of ‘‘ conditions” imposed by them on 
Sagasta. In other quarters Sagasta also found difficulty, but he 
eventually succeeded in filling up his eight by persuading four of 
the old Cabinet to retura—viz., Malcampo, Angulo, De Blas, and 
Colmenares, The Portfolio of War he offered by telegraph to 
General Gaminde, Captain-General of Catalonia, whose acceptance 
was received by the same medium. 

No one expects the new Ministry to exist twenty-four hours 
after the reopening of the Cortes, and it is generally believed the 
King has appointed it merely as a makeshift before recalling 
Zorrilla to power, 

The Cabinet is now constituted as follows :—Senor Sagasta, 
President of the Ministry and Minister of the Interior ; Senor 
Malcampo, Minister of Marine; Senor De Blas, Minister of the 
Foreign Office; Admiral Topete, Minister of the Colonies; Senor 
Groizard, Minister of Public Works; General Gaminde, Minister 
of War: Senor Colonel Menare, Minister of Justice; Senor 
Angulo, Minister of Finance, 

It is rumoured that the Government will accept the nomination 
of Senor Zorrilla to the presidency of Congress, 


Boxinc Day.—On Tuesday the Bank Holidays Act again came into 
operation, and there was a general suspension of business in London, The 
Weather was wretched in the extreme, and the rain, which descended per- 
sistently, must have sadly interfered with the recreations of those who had 
looked forward to outdoor amusements. The appearance of the City proper 
was of the most melancholy character, the empty omnibuses and the 


| deserted streets strongly contrasting with the scene of life and bustle 


ordinarily witnessed in the thoroughfares between London Bridge and 


| Temple Bar. On such a day the sheltered attractions of the Crystal Palace 


were doubly welcomed, and in the evening the attendance at the theatres 
showed the extent to which the public appreciated the efforts of the 
managers to give satisfaction on Boxing Night. 


THE NEW CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER.—Field Marshal Sir George 
Pollock, G.C.B,, G.C.8 I., who, on the death of the late Sir J. Burgoyne, 
was appointed Constable of the Tower of London, was, last Saturday, 
formally installed in his new office. The ceremony was performed by torch- 
light, owing to the dense fog which prevailed, Sir George, in his uniform 
as Field Marshal, arrived at the Tower a few minutes before twelve, and 


| proceeded to the Governor's house, where he was received by Lord Sydney, 


G.0.B , the Lord Chamberlain ; Colonel Milman, Fort Major of the Tower, 
and other officials. On the ground in front of the house the first battalion 


| of the Scots Fusilier Guards, under Colonel Hepburn, and a detachment of 


the Coast Brigade of the Royal Artillery, under Captain Handyside, were 
drawn up so as to form three sides of a square, On the remaining side, and 
a little within the equare, were arranged in a semicircle, as a guard of 
honour, the yeomen warders of the Tower. A short procession was then 
formed, headed by the Lord Chamberlain and Sir G. Pollock, and accom- 
panied by the yeoman porter, Mr. H. Hughes, bearing the keys of 
the fortress, and by the yeoman gaoler, who carried the axe. As 


| soon as the procession had halted Mr, Richards, the Deputy Coroner, read 


(by the light of two lanterns held by warders standing behind him) her 
Majesty’s patent appointing Sir G. Pollock Custos Rotulorum, and then 


| that appointing him Lord Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, This having 


been done, Mr. Ratcliff, Steward and Coroner for the Liberty of the Tower, 
read the patent constituting the gallant officer “Governor and Constable 
of the Tower.” Thereupon Lord Sydney, taking from the yeoman porter 
the keys which had previously been handed to him by Colonel Milman, 
said: -‘*In the name and on behalf of her ae vg 2 give into your custody, 
Field Marshal Sir G. Pollock, keys of the Royal fortress and Royal 
palace of the Tower of Londott. “God save the Queen!” the yeoman 
porter cried in a loud voice, and the semicircle of yeomen warders responded, 
“Amen!” The troops then presented arms, the National Anthem was 
played by the band, the keys were immediately after handed over by Sir 
G. Pollock to the ort Major, and the proceedings closed with the formal 
tender of possession by Lord Sydney to the new Constable of the Queen's or 
Governor's house, 


THE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue Melbourne papers, with dates up to Nov. 6, state that the 
past month had been the most remarkable one that has occurred 
in the history of the gold industry in the colony for some years. 
The extensive improvements which have taken place in the quartz 
mines at Sandhurst, and the many new discoveries that have been 
made in that district during the last two years, have caused atten- 
tion to be gradually drawn to the magnificent prospects offered for 
the investment of capital to work the mines there, and the steady 
returns which were constantly received from many of the standard 
quartz reefs, combined with the unequivocal success that has 
latterly attended the companies on the Garden Gully line of reef, 
caused a gradnally-increasing excitement to invest in Sandhurst 
shares, which excitement was raised to a speculative mania of 
share dealing during the earlier portions of October by the s lendid 
yields returned by the Golden Fleece mine, on the Staffo: line of 
reef. The reef in the Golden Fleece Company s claim is considered 
one of the best defined of any of the district, being 15 ft. wide in 
some parts, and yielding as much as 3oz, to the ton, Adjoining 
it aud on the same line of reef was the Richard Heales Company 
and other claims, which were expected to cut the same rich reef 
as was found to be so well defined in the claim of the Golden 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJFSTY'S NEW-YEAR’s Gis to the poor of W indsor, | Holy 
Trinity, and Clewer. will be distributed on Monday next, Jan, 1, 1872. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF Panis has authorised the priests of his diocese to 
let their beards grow. 

MR. CARDWELL, in company with his colleague, Mr. William — 
Harcourt, Q.C., has accepted the invitation of the Ancient D nis tOxfs 1 
to be present at their annual festival, in the Townhall of that city, on New- 
vy. ’ Year's Day. 

LORD LURGAN’S WORLD-RENOWN2#D GREYHOUND, MASTER M AGI 
thrice winner of the Waterloo Cu». died, rather suddenly, at the k 
Brownlow Honse, Lurgan, on Monday night. 

Mr. SAMUEL LAING has a cepted the requisition to come forward as a 
candidate for the approaching vacancy in the Wick Burghe. 

BARONESS BURDETT-CouT?s has given snotber proof of tie Inte- 
rest which she takes in the welfare of the dense population of fast 
London by forwarding a cheque for £20 to the hon. secretaries of the Vic- 
toria Park Preservation Society. Further contributions will be rece ived by 
the hon. treasurer, Dr, Jno. Tripe ; or by the hon. secretaries, Mr. Francis 
George Heath and Mr, John Plummer, New Yownhall, Hackney, E. 

MAZZINI has lately been suffering for several days from an illness 
defective circulation, accompanied by diMeculty of breathing and bodily 
prostration—which has caused much anxiety to his friends, 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has issued a circular to the clergy 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
Three Months .. 3s. 10d, | Six Months .. 7s, 7d. | Twelve Months .. 15s 2d, 
(In all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to THOMAS FOX, at the 
Somerset Houee Post- office, Strand, W.C, 
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DRUNKENNESS. 
Takrye the phrase “ excessive drinking ” just as it stands, 
we do not suppose that it can be proved that excessive 
drinking is the cause of a greater amount of human suffering 


| discontinued, At the same time, until his i 5 apare beagles com- 
H ; ‘ s letely recovered, the Archbishop requests that the prayers o| 4@ COn- 
than “ excessive eating. That it msy Cause HOre -onMe— | Gredalions many still be desired for the Prince's restoration to health, 


i.e, more mischief directly cognisable by penal laws—is | Mr. Cyrus FIELD, who is now altending {ho eeraphe emptor in 
very possible, though it is what nobody can affirm ; and, Rene, i shows to Ung forward a proposal which he urged #0 6% 
indeed, it is quite an arguable proposition that “excessive 

dressing’ causes more crime than either, But no one need | 
hesitate a moment in admitting that “the drink” is one of 
the curses of civilisation, especially in northern climates. 
Hence, a serious welcome should await all wise and well- 
timed efforts to diminish the frequency of the excessive use 
of alcoholic stimulants. Other evils there are which are as 
great as this; but ifwe stand haggling ove} points of mag- 
nitude in admitted mischiefs, we shall never stir a finger to 
remedy any evil whatever. 

The case, however, for the reasonable use of what are 
called alcoholic stimulants stands just where it did before a 
knot of physicians published their last protest—a protest 
which we may presume most of our readers have seen. In 
the first place, let us use the argumentum ad hominem. At 
the time of the second cholera visitation a physician pub- 
lished a protest against the eating of oysters, as being likely 
to induce cholera. But, unluckily for his theory, it was 
found that he was himself a considerable eater of 
oysters, and that he did not take cholera. Such cases do not 
prove much, or, indeed, anything, when isolated. But a 
good many of them go for something. Now, how many of 
the physicians that signed the protest in question are there 
who do not habitually drink wine and malt liquors? We, 
personally, have sat next to numbers of men, members of 
Parliament and others, who have come forward publicly to 
support the Permissive Bill, and we have seen them take 
their glass of sherry or bottle of Bass like other people, and 
no harm has ever come of it to our knowledge. We have not 
seen them blacken each other's eyes, or stab each other, or 
insult ladies, or otherwise misbehave themselves. Nor do 
we believe that there is a single man of the whole num- 
ber who contemplates giving up his wine or his bitter 
beer, come what may. 

The subject is, in fact (to use a vulgarism), “run to 
rinsings.” Wine is mischievous in excess. So is tea. So is 
mutton. So are mathematics. So is catechism. So is joy. 
So is grief. And where shall we stop? The fact is, the 
scientific treatment of “alcohol” from the physiological 
point of view is one of the most ludicrous and humiliating 
pages in the whole history of medicine. Once it was the 
elixir vite. Within easy living memory it was, according to 
the greatest German chemists, an equivalent for food—a 
view which used to be supported by the fact that teetotallers, 
as a rule, are enormous eaters. Only yesterday some 
French chemists agreed, after a series of careful experiments, 
that alcohol, used in certain moderate doses, produced no 
appreciable effect whatever upon the functions. And the truth, 
after all, is that the most scientific expert in Europe knows 
no more than any plain, hard-working man who reads these 
lines may find written in his own experience. If we were 
all in paradise, the question would not arise at all. But, as 
matters go in this weary world, a glass of wine or of beer is 
one of the most helpful, as it is one of the most agreeable, 
things in life. And it has no more drawbacks than 
other good things of equal potency. Those who will have 
the moral courage to stand by the lessons of their own ex- 
perience, and treat the question of the use and abuse of wine 
just as they would treat that of the use and abuse of coffee, 
will by-and-by have the satisfaction of seeing medical 
experts flatly contradict themselves in this matter, as they 
have done in others. It cannot be too firml y borne in mind 
that the doctor, by the very necessity of his function, is 
chiefly acquainted with the jnorbid cases. He has 
no chance of pronouncing upon the average of men 
and women, because the healthy people do not 
seek him. Nor, in all our knowledge of medical: men, 
have we ever met one “protester” who could stand a 
resolute cross-examination on this subject. Indeed, the 
counsels given by doctors are largely matters of policy or 
expediency. A physician has just seen some wretched 
object with nutmeggy liver and worse, and then, with 
this morbid creature before him, he prescribes no wine, or 
only half a glass of it, for A. B. or C. D., because he fancies 
that, do what he may, the pationt will exceed the guanten 
suf. ‘his is very natural, and may be very wise in those 
who are always seeing sick people ; but it does not concern 
healthy people who know how to govern themselves, and 
who know also that, as soon as the patient to whom water 
has just been prescribed has quitted the consulting-room, 
the learned prescriber will ring the bell for luncheon, and 
drink—something which is not water. 
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world, 

Mr. J. A, DEASE, of Turbertstown, in the county of Meath, is announce! 
as a candidate for Kerry, where there is a vacancy in the representation, 
through the accession of Lord Castlerosse to the peerage. His Lord-hip is 
at pres nt Vice-Chamberlain of her Mojesty’s household, an office which he 
held also in the Government of Lord Palmerston. 


A Boy, thirteen years of age, the son of a letter-carrier at Ayr, quar- 


abouta mile from the town, and on a train coming up deliberately laid 
his head on the rail. He was, of course, instantly killed. 


THE TREASURY RECEIPTS from April 1 to the 23rd inst. amounted to 
£47,899,704—an increase of £2,334,267 upon the return in whe corresponding 
period of last year, The expenditure has been £19,889,006. On Saturday 
last the balance in the Bank of England was £4,656,193, 
Ireland £1,100,198, 

CaARISTMAS IN LONDON has presented this year a total contrast to the 
searon in 1870, so far as the weather is concerned. Sunday was a fine 
bright day, and the temperature was equal to that of April. On Monday 


evening some rain fell, which became heavy as njght advanced, and 
continued nearly all day on Tuesday, 


TH MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY has presented the Rev. W. I’. Drury, M.A., 
to the Vicarage of Holy Trinity, Burtou-on-Trent, in the room of the 
Rev. P, French, M.A. The Prebendal Stallof Wenstrow in Wells Cathedral, 
vacant by the death of the Rev, W. D. Willis, M.A., has been conferred 
upon the Rev. John Earle, M.A., Rector of Swaitswick, Somerset, 


arrested at Leeds, and was, ou Wednesday, brougut before the Lambeth 
p-lice magistrate, chraged with murdering William Collitt by strikiog him 
with the ecabbard of a sword. The prisoner was committed for trial, aud 
bail refused, 


ANOTHER SAD GUN ACCIDENT is reported from Co:nwall, A young 
man named George Wills was getting over a hedge with a loudea gun, 
when the charge exploded end severely injured him. He was conveyed to 
the hospital, where one of his arms was amputated. There are hopes of 
his recovery. 


ROSSEL's FATHER has wrilten to the French papers complaining that 
his son's remains, which were to have been given up to him at Nismes for 
interment in the family vault, were taken away by a commissary of police 
and buried privately in the cemetery, This step has caused some little ex- 
citement in the town. 


THOMAS NEAL, labourer, of Fenton, in the Potteries, went home drunk 
at four o'clock on Christmas morning. His wife upbraid: d him, and re- 
minded him that he had a child lying dead in the house. Another child, 
three years old, then began to cry, whereupon he struck it with his fiss £0 
Severely as to cause its instant death. Neal has boen apprehended, 


THE STRIKE OF ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS in Edinburgh has 
terminated by the workinen agre eing to accept a proposal that tifty-one 
hours should be considered a week's work after Feb 1, with extra allow- 
ances for overtime, This arrangement having been come to, the 600 on 
surike will at once resume work, 


A SINGULAR SCENE was enacted on Monday morning at the Serpentine: 
Hyde Park, ‘The ‘all the year round” bathers, to the number of about 
thirty, assembled to take part ina swimming-match for a silver c 1p, Which 
Annually takes place on Christmas Duy, after which they gathered round a 
bucket of ram and milk, and loyally drank to the health of the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales, 


LONDON MOR'TALITY.—Dr. Liddle, the medical officer of health fir 
Whitechapel, in a report which he re cently, presented to the local sanitary 
authorities, remarks that the intimate relation between defective veniila- 
tion and the mortality from tubercular disea-er, convulsions in children, 
teething, atrophy, debility, infantile diarrha@a, and insanity is notruMciently 
understood ; and, until the public thorougaly comprehend the fact that these 
diseases are largely induced ty the want of fresh air, sufficient attention 
Will not be given to the dang’r arising from the crowded localities in large 
towns, £0 that these nuisances may be effectively dealt with. Hitherto th- 
attention of local boards has been principally directed to the number of 
deaths from epidemic disea:ea, many of which are suppoged to be caused by 
filth and defective drainege, and hence the formation of sewers and drains 
has been extensively carried out in the metropolis; but the numerone 
deaths which are caused annually by consumption and its allied 
diseases have not been dcly considered. As the local rates, however, 
are continually increasing for the relief of sickness and the support of 
w.do4s and orphans, the building of asylume for the insane, and the pros 
vi-ing of workhouse infirmaries for the debilitated and prematurely old, it 
is probable that local boar’s will direct more atiention to the convition uf 
the houses ef the poor than they have hitherto done, The courts and 
alleys in which are the residences of the poor have been so frequently 
described that the public are now well acquainted with them, These places 
have formed the stock topic of lectures, of declamatory speeches, and of 
Sensational articles, bat the meaningless diatribes which me so fr ely 
indulged in do little or no good. for neither the speakers nor the writers 
venture to suegesta remedy. If taking, concludes Dr. Liddle, would take 
down some of the defectively-ventilated houses and convert the sites into 
open spaces, the work woald long since have been acc mplished, and we 
thould not have to mourn the annual loss of so many lives and the*annual 
increase of the poor rate. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENYT.—Ina report on, the sanitary condition of 
the district under his charge, Dr, John Liddle, medical officer of Whiie- 
chapel, states that he recently visited the training-ship Goliath, where he 
saw the most striking benefits resulting frem fresh air, gool food, regular 
exercise, personal cleanliness, and cheerful industry, in the boys who are 
tuken from the Forest-gate Industrial School, and who are in course of 
training for her Mrjosty’s Navy. These boys are the children of p 
parents, and were received into the Industrial School from rome of the 
crowded and badly-ventilated courts of the Whitechapel district. The in. 
Crease in the beight, weight, and breadth of chest in the boys ie, Dr, 
Liddle says, most remarkable. If this improyement in the physical e n- 
dition of the boys were the only benefit obtained by their living on board 
hip, and being subjected to the discipline neceerary for fitting them for 
u-efal service, it would be moat valuable; bat, on observing the counte- 
nhances of the boys, Dr. Liddle States that he found they had 1 dst 
the usual peculiar expression of features so common to the class 
from which the boys are taken, and, instead of the downcast 
and sullen look, there was ob ervable an expression of intelligence and 
chee fulness ; and the officers of the ship reported that habits of ecl?- 
respect are svon developed in euch of them. Owing to the sanitary and 
other arrangements, the sick-list is exceedingly small, averaging ouly 1 per 
cen", and out of 400 boys in a ship of 2566 tous, where a good deal of hard 
work in all kinds of weather must be performed, only two or three cases of 
catarrh occurred during last winter which was exc: ptionally severe, Dr 
Liddle gives a table showing the physical condition of eighteen of tt ¢ b he 
when sdmitccd, and their cor Vitic t the time of his visit. F m this it 
Appears ataremarkable in height, w. ight, and chest capac it ; 
has been attained, One boy grew 2in. in s¢ ven months, and bis ch 
inerersed in Proportion-so much so that he was enabled to pass the 
standard required for boys entering the Navy. Anotter boy increased in 
height no less than 2h in, in eight months, and his chest also incieased in 
— Dr, Liddle adds that similar remarks will apply to many other 


it was colder, but there was no sign of frost, and in the afternoon and | 


JOUN ROBERTS, twenty-four, described as a betting man, bas been | 


n | mentary practice, 
| to the effect that, as the crisis which calkd forth the spocial prayer for the | 
| Prince of Wales has passed away, it reems desirable that it ehould now be | 


It is that the various Powers should bind themarlves | 


by treaty to respect in time of war all the submarine cables throughout the | ‘ 
; , ‘ | Conservative member said of him the other day. 
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THE LOUNGER, 

Ir is settled that Mr, Brand is to be Mr. Gladstone's Nomiinaa 
for the Speakership of the House of Commons, Last week { ijq 
** It is curious that the Zimes does not mention Mr, Braz ; 
years ago, when Mr. Denison was unwell and his retir, 
thought to be imminent, Mr. Brand was generally spo 
Mr. Speaker's successor; ’? and now we learn that he is to t 
man. tumour tells us that the Conservatives will certainly pro. 
pose Mr, Bouverie. I strongly doubt this. Ido not beliavs that 
the leader of the Conservative party will sanction such a fo lish 
move, nor do I believe that Mr, Bouveric will consent to .boe the 
catspaw of a ‘Tory faction. But if he were to be Proposed, what 
would be his chance of success? Very small, indeed, fcr Mr, 
Brand is popular on both sides of the House. Mr. Bouveric, + 
say the least, is uot so popular. — It is, though, quite tru. 
that Mr. Bouverie is better acquainted with the rules, anil 
orders, aud forms of the House than Mr. Brand, Mr. Bouyi 
was for two years Chairman of Committees, and in that posi- 
tion necessarily became learned in the rules, &e., of tin 
House, But neither is Mr, Brand unlearned. He was Poy. 
liamentary Secretary to the Treasury and whipper - 
the Liberal party from 1859 to 1866—i.e., seven years 
in that time must have got himself tolerably well up in Pa 
But, after all, is it very difficult to learn t),,..,. 
rales, &c. ? Surely not now. With the help of Sir Erskine May's 
complete ‘‘ Parliamentary Practice,’’ and Sir Erskine May hii} 
self available, it requires no very great genius to be, so far 4 
knowledge goes, @ good Speaker of the House of Commons. [},,; 
there are other qualifications: to wit, high-minded independenc 
and impartiality ; imperturbable good temper; graceful, Winning 
courtesy, coupled with prompt decision and firmness, Does Mr, 
rand possess these qualities? On this subject gall ita 
*Mr. Brani,’ 
said I, “is to be the Speaker.”’ ‘Indeed!’ was the 3. ply. 
“Well, I have known Mr. Brand for many years, and this |, 
say of him, that I always found him the high-bred gentle, 


in { 
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| Enough, then, on this head; fur the character of a high-bred poy. 
| tleman comprehends most of what is needed to make a fou 


reiled with his mother, last Saturdsy, and immediately ran to tle railway, | 


and in the Bank of | 


Speaker, ‘ But he is not tall enough,’ some object; “a Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Sir, should be tall, imposing.’ WW, li, 
Mr, Brand is not tall, nor is he dwarfish. He is, I fancy, as tall a: 
Mr. Speaker Abercrombie was; and then he walka erect, showing 
every inch of his height; and when he shall get on his wig aud 
gown he certainly will not look diminutive. 

And now, doubtless, my readers will like metoanswer the ques 
who is Mr. Brand? for since I began to write these articles [ 0 
learned that nowritin gs of mine have been moreread thanthose w hich 
have told my readers ‘‘ who is who.” The Right Honourable (jo 
is already a Privy Councillor) Henry Bouverie William Brij. 
(curious that he should be named Bouverie; how he came by that 
name I know not) is the second son of the twenty-first Daron 
Dacre (Dod says the twentieth, but this is wrong), and heir-pre- 
sumptive to his brother, the twenty-second Baron, who, though 
married, is childless. ‘T'wenty-second Baron! ‘This Peerage must 
be very old, then? Yes; one of the oldest in England. It is 
traceable to one of three brothers named Vaux, who came over 
with the Conqueror, Whether the twenty-second Baron is tle 
neal descendant of the first Baron I cannot say, without carc- 
fully tracing the lineage through three columns ot Burke. | 
may, though, say that the barony, in default of male issue, cocs 
to the female next in succession, and a glance at Burke shows 
that it has several times gone to females, The Dacres were fa ious 
men in the old Border wars, as every reader of ballad literatire 
willremember, Walter Scott, too, introduces a Lord Dacre in his 
‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel,” thus :— 


Belted Will Howard is marching here, 
And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear. 


But the present Lord Dacre dwelleth not in the Border-land : jor 
ishe ‘*Hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear,” but a peaceable 
country gentleman, living at ‘The Hoo,” in a beautiful val\ y 
in Hertfordshire. Mr, Brand was born in 1814, and is therefor): 
fifty-seven years old. He married, in 1838, Eliza, the daughter 
of General Robert Ellice, and has sons and daughters—noi:!)l 
Captain Henry Robert, whom Hertfordshire returned to Parli:i- 
ment in 1868. ‘The father represents Cambridgeshire. Cambridev- 
shire is a Tory county, but the Liberals, by cumulating their 
votes, can always return one Liberal. It is said that Mr. Gladstone 
would have invited Mr. Brand to join the Government, but for t}ii 
difficulty—viz., that though at a general election his seat is secure, 
in a single-handed fight—which he must have fought 
accepted office—he would certainly have lost his soat. 


E) 
to the Speaker's chair does not, of course, involve re-election. 
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Wot a word have I hitherto said in these columns about his 
Royal -Highness the Prince of Wales, his illness, dan 
hopeful recovery. Am I, then, disloyal to the throne? Do | 
sympathise with Sir Charles Dilke—wish for a Republic? Nota 
bit of it, my friends. Iam not blindly enthusiastic for monarchy— 
should, perhaps, if I had to choose a form of government for a 
new country, prefer the Republican form, with two Chambers and 
@ President; not, though, because I think that vastly superior to 
our own Constitution, but simply because you can extemporive a 
Republic more easily than yon can a Monarchy. You can make a 
Republic off hand in a new country ; but a Monarchy, to be 
cflicient, must grow. Indeed, it is doubtful whether you can 
pent a Monarchy now in new soil with any hope of success. 

ut, however this may be, I hold that to atte mpt to supplant the 
Monarchy by a Republic would be folly approaching to madness. 
The reason why I did not write about the Prince’ s illness was sith» | 
this. It struck me that the newspapers were overdoing the thing: 
churning the public mind to an artificial state approaching hypo- 
crisy. But, nevertheless, I felt anxious for the Prince’s recov: y 
for his own sake, and aps more for the sake of the wife aii 
mother; and I rejoice that he is convalescent. And now, if I hud 
the ear of the Queen, I would whisper into it this suggestion : 
‘Your Majesty has seen how attached your subjects are to your 
family and to the throne. Would it not, then, be a graceful and 
grateful acknowledgment if your Majesty would open Parliament 
in person, not with the burdensome pomp and ceremony of former 
days, but in the simpler, less ostentatious style which your Majesty 
has of late adopted. If your Majesty’s health would allow you to 
do this, I think it would be politic to do it.” 


ger, or 


The Earl of Ellenborough was at one time—how many years 
ago I know not—Chief Clerk of the Court of Queen's Bencli. 
When that Court was remodelled his office was abolished, and he 
Was awarded rs compensation an annuity for his life of £7700 a 
year, By his death, then, the country saves this annual expense. 
Lhe Earl of Ellenborough was, I suspect, rich, When he wis 
Governor-General of India he did the thing royally, regardless «{ 
expense; and when, on looking over the financial account 
annually, as I am accustomed to do, I saw this sum standing 
against the noble Earl’s name, I wondered that he did not, when 
he came to the peel and estate, in 1818, relinquish this annuity. 
How many years he the annuity before his tather died I know 
not, but from 1818 to 187] is fifty-three years, Since 1818, then, 
he has received as compensation for his1os- clerkship £408,100. I 
take it for granted that he was appointed by his father, who was, 
= - all remember, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen's 

each, 


After Mr, Denison’s retirement from the Speakership there will 
be two retired Speakers on the Pension List, at £4000 a year each. 
There are, too, four retired leading officers of State, at £2000 a 
year cach—to wit, Sir George Grey, Mr. Disracli, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, and Mr. Walpole. Then we have Lord Clarence Paget, 
retired Secretary of the Admiralty, £1200 ; Mr. Charles Villiers 
£1200, a retired President of the Poor-Law Board: and Mr. 
Headlam £1200, retired Judge Advocate; and under the head of 
pensions for judicial services, four ex-Lord Chancellors, at. £5000 
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a year—Lord St. Leonards, Lord Chelmsf 
and Lord Cairns. Altogether the pensions to retired oflicials 
charged to the Consolidated Fund for the year 1871-2 
amount to £305,000. These, my readers will please to 
observe, are the high-class officials. The pensions for the 
common Civil servants are not charged to the Consolidated Mund 
put are voted annually. A good many of the igh-class pe n- | 
sions seem extravagant; but, as they are legalised by statute, 


po 
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‘ord, Lord Westbury, | if she had no other way of enjoying hiscompany, This senseless tale is 
ywever, 80 well varnished with meledy of words and pomp of nts, 

am convinced it has ht a he ¢ ag ; 
n convinced it has hurt more girls than ever were injured by the worst 


It will be perceived that the criticisms of the writer in Lo: 


) expressly says Booth and Tom Jones are ‘sorry sc rels,”’ 
‘annot be reduced. But surely it would be well, in the case | and are “sorry scoundrels, 
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. Lady Mary does (in several ways) object 
immorality’? of certain ‘ books,” ' 


oer 


y ave all wrong. 
the “vice and 


) 
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“All this 


they ¢ sort of books have tl 

as ype’ onsi : : ; * sree yA . J 1e@)=6same f 

of the pe rpetual pensions, to buy them up and get ridof them. | Which I cannot easily pardon, being very nM pcciee 
‘That pension, for instance, of £4000 a year for ever to the heirs | They place a merit in extravagant passions,’ &c. Then, 


and descendants of William Penn, and those pensions to Lord 
Rodney and Lady Rodney of £1000 each, &e., for they are too 
numerous to be recorded here. Pensions for ever are not, | think 
granted now; nor ought they to be, : : 


her words are not, ** because it is impossible,” 
made to write, but chiefly because it is impossible.” ‘The tale of delivering the Royal speech. ‘The hall was densely crowded, as 
“Henry and Emma” is xo/, in her opinion, a ‘* moral’? one, She : Ita 
does not say it is in ‘plain prose,’’ or that ‘ the plain prose de 


as she is here 


- of it has done the harm; but expressly deals wi it 
THE LITERARY LOUNGER. a ‘“poem;” suggesting , that ‘ atody _ tro aie: 
THE MAGAZINES. guises follies which ‘in plain prose’’ every ons would seo 
In the Fortnightly Review we have lately been witnesses of an through. She does not say or mean that a “ pure, virtuous love- 
interesting controversy. Professer Huxley published in its pages tale . . . orany simple English love-story in prose 


a lecture, now entitled “ Administrative Nibilism,’ which he had 
delivered at the Midland Institute. This lecture attacked, though 
with all sorts of homage to Mr. Herbert Spencer as a ** profound 
thinker,” that gentleman's theory of government as it is to be 
gathered from ** Social Statics,’ * Over- Legislation,” and other 
sources familiar to speculative readers. To that strictly scientific 
portion of the professor’s address which applies to Mr. Spencer's 
own teaching the latter has replied, in a most remarkable paper, 
entitled ‘*Specialised Administration.” But, besides this, Miss 
Helen Taylor, in the same number, writes a paper on what she 
calls “The New Attack on Toleration’’—made by Professor 
Huxley, and this on the ground that the Experiential Philosophy 
itself, to which all three of the combatants may be called ad- 
herents, has demonstrated that nothing is more dangerous to 
luman welfare than bringing, in Professor Huxley's words, the 
‘‘whole power of the State’ to bear upon certain tasks of repres- 
sion and extirpation. My own brief comment would be that Mr. 
Spencer, by giving up the “teleology’’ of his ‘*‘ Social Statics,” 
really allowed the Delilah of Experientialism to shear off his hair, 
and that, though he is still in the right, his theory, as it now 
stands, has not the sufficient reasou of existence that it once had. 
But we are all greatly indebted to the Fortnightly, because Mr. 
Spencer has now anticipated in part a task which lay before him 
in the yet unpublished “ First Principles of Sociology.’”” As we 
may have a long time to wait for that, it is a pleasure to get this 
very clear précis in advance. 

The readers of this corner of the Journal have often been told 
that the flying-machine is among the certainties of the future for 
the human race. The Cornhill has recently given an admirable 
résumé of the present state of that question. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s papers on ‘* Literature and Dogma”’ will, when he has 
dealt with “ Miracle,’’ be the most complete and coherent of his 
writings. They contain nothing which is new to well-read people, 
but the author's method as a propagandist is extremely ingenious, 
and the charm of his style we all know. The papers on Spanish 
matters—from a very accomplished pen that was once familiar in 
this newspaper—are of bigh interest. ‘ 

Macmillan is always good, but it has not lately risen in the 
scale. The beautiful story of * Patty,’”’ by Mrs. Macquoid, is con- 
ce uded; and, among other new matter, we are to have the ‘Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton,’ by the author of ‘A Daughter of 
Heth.” Much attention seems to be given to Army questions in 
this magazine—have we not had a little too much of the topic? 
That is my own feeling, certainly, and the feeling of other people 
known to me, 

London Socicty is always pleasant, and sticks to its programme, 
both as to the letterpress and the woodcuts. But nothing—not 
even the illness of an editor, for a substitute might be employed— 
cin excuee such a number of misprints as occur in this periodical. 
Tae article on the ‘Romance of Medicine” is one mass of | 
blunders, which are often of such a character as totally to hide 
the meaning. Here is a specimen:—‘“ We all know heath pot of | 
bisil.’’ Now, is there one reader in ten thousand who would 
guess what it is my business as a “‘littery gent” to divine— 
namely, that this means Keats’s ‘‘Pot cf Basil, otherwise 
“Teabella’’? The * Piccadilly Papers’’ are always readable; 
occasionally good, sometimes twaddling. But the author is apt 
+) misquote Mr. Tennyson’s most familiar passages (I have caught 
hm tripping before now). 

Man may rise by stepping-stones 

Of his dead eelf to higher things 
is wrong; it should be 

Men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 
Nor is this all; for the lines are here reproduced in such a way as 
to convey the impression that Mr. Tennyson affirms the doctrine. 


is pernicious nonsense.’” 
says is first misquoted and then misinterpreted ; while, lastly 
*‘the ladies”’ are called upon to solve ‘a curious question ”’ which 
existed nowhere but 


had the lady’s works open before him. 


In short, the whole of what the lady 


in this writer’s inexplicably confused brain. 
And yet it is quite clear, from the length of his excerpts, that he 
, Now for the moral: — 
In the interests of literature, history, biography, justice to the 
dead, and justice to the living, never, under any circumstances, 
place any reliance upon the quotations, much less upon the 


paper. This specimen is by no means an extreme example of his 
ordinary performances in dealing with the writings of other 
people. The only way to be safe is to follow the rule ~ never trast 
him in quotation or criticism, I am glad to see he has lately 
turned his attention to story-telling—a sphere in which he has 
done much better things, 

In the St, James's there have lately been some very good papers, 
by the Bishop of Derry, on ‘*Mr. Matthew Arnold and his 
Poetry.’ Of course they are written from a clerical point of 
view, but they are excellent in their way. 

In Temple Bar there has lately been a singularly candid and 
thoughtful paper on Byron and Shelley. If everybody would 
write as truthfully and simple-heartedly, how much more progress 
we should make towards getting at facts! This must not be taken 
to mean that I ag ee eutirely with the paper in question; and on 
certain points its author is in the dark. He (or se ?) wonders who 
it is thatis referred to in those lines of the ‘* Epipsychidion "’ which 
begin 


Thou, too, O Comet! beautiful and flerce. 


But I believe there is no doubt that the reference is to a 
married lady who followed Shelley half over the Continent solicit- 
ing his friendship. The paper is, however, I repeat, an excellent 
one. The tribute of homage which it contains to Shelley's second 
wife is fully deserved. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
We are plunged at last into the very heart of our holiday 


moment than give a general sketch of the important novelties. 
According to all accounts, Drury Lane maintains its supremacy 
with the pantomime; and Mr. EL, Blanchard lever blending 


likely to place the twenty-second ps 
rung of the ladder. 


Wright, and the superb character of the transformation scene. 
The harlequinade is, according to the present fashion, overdone 
with purely music-hall business 
forming ponies, birds, be: 
as if the music-hall plan of layin 


ployed, 
iventical in their important features. 
| transformation scene and the clever comic business, which is 1 
where. Covent Garden, as usual, relies almost entirely on scenery 
and, Mr. Harris having this year lost the assistance of the Paynes, 
the 
true spirit of pantomime. 
ever, it will be difficult to exceec 
spectacle, which fairly rivals the Parisian glories of the Chatele 
or Gaicté. Costumes more superb and faultless, and ballets mor 
dazzling, have never been seen in London. 


When all notes are compared, how 


Yet his words are not **I hold,’’ but 
I he'd it truth, with him who sings, &c. ; 


and he goes on to say— 
But, who shall so forecast the years ? &c. 


This is nothing, however, to what is coming. Lazily turning over 
the uncut leaves of the December number, I 
on ‘Circulating Libraries.” Suddenly 1 came upon a piece of 
criticism which made me bounce out of my chair, exclaiming, 
‘There is only one writer in current literature who is capable o 
this monstrous hash of blunders !’’—and I was right. The author, 
after a number of inaccuracies of all sorts and sizes (which cannot 
be accounted for by misprints, though even this paper looks as if 
it had never been read in proof), makes the following plunge. in 
dealing (quite irrelevantly) with one of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s letters to her daughter, the Countess of Bute :— 

It is curious to remark that Lady Montagna, writing to her daughter, says 
nothing of what we call the vice and immorality of the books. She des 
not object to novel-reading for that. Sbé wonld not even advise ber grand- 
children to be kept from reading novels, “ because it is impossible,” but she 
objects to the false views cf life that fiction gives. She refers to a moral 
talc of “ Henry and Emma,” “ which I can say by heart at this day, 
monstrons folly of the plain prose of which has hurt more girle than the 
worst poems extant.” We leave th 
accusation is that a pure, virtuous love tale—take, for instance, 
Tennyson's “ Dora,” or any simple English love story in prose, of which 
there are many, thank God!—which tells you “* Love is lord of all,” and 
makes a pensant-girl fit wife for the Lord of Burghley, is pernicious 
nonsense, more harmful than “ Don Juan!” 

Now, Lady Mary’s reference in this misquoted and misr 
passage is to the essen 
Brown Maid,’’ of which 
called ‘‘ Henry and Emma.”’ 


epresented 


Prior wrote a mangled, maudlin version, 
In “The Nut-Brown Maid’’ an 
outlaw tests the love of his sweetheart by proporipg that she 
should clope with him into the forest. He tells her she must live 
on hard fare, dress like a huntress (‘Cut your hair up by your 
ear, your kirtle by your knee’’); and, when all this does not 
daunt her, he tells her that he has already ahuntress with him ‘in 
the forest. To this the ‘ Nut-Brown Maid”’ ignominiously replies 
that not even that shall daunt her, for she will go and wait upon 
her, and be huntress No. 2 along with this gentleman. Well, now 
let the reader turn to Lady Mary's own words about “* Henry and 
Emma” :— 

I can’t forbear saying somethi 
are very near my heart. If any o 
advise you to hinder them (chicfly because it is im } 
plays, or romances; but accustom them to talk over ™ 
point ont to them, as you are very capable of doing, the abou 
concealed under fine expressions, where the sound js apt to engage the 
admiration of young people. I was so much charmed at fourteen with the 
Ginlogne of “ Henry and Emma,” I can say it by beart to this dar, without 
reflecting on the monstrous folly of the story in plain prose, wt ere a young 
heirees to a fond father is represented falling in love w ith a fellow she had 
only seen as a huntsman, a falconer, and a beggar, and who ce” nfesses, W th 
ont any cirenmstance of excuse, that he is obliged to ron from his co ntry, 
having newly committed a murder. She ought reasonably to have sup- 
posed him, at best, a highwayman ; yet the virtuous virgin ree lves torn 
away with him, to live among the banditti, and wait upon his [companions 


ng in relation to my granddaughtere, who 
f them are fond of reading, I would not 
possible) seeing poetry, 
xt they read, and 


1, 


glanced at an article | 


the | 


is curious question to the ladies. The | 


tial parts of the poem of “The Nut- | 


dity cften | 


ni} 


Strange deserves to be 
| factory if the care and taste lavi 
counteract the baneful influences o: 
which altered the character of the house. 
Amy Sheridan in an ultra-classical costume will pro 
the golden youth over the water to Astley's. 
tomime of the old- 
at the Surrey; the gymnastic feats of Mr. George Conquest and, 
mirabile dictu, his full-grown son, will suggest a pilgrimage to th 
Grecian; and, having given a few days’ law for practice, 
Victoria Palace, under the management of Mr. Cave, will b 
found one of the most attractive halls in the metropolis. 
as at the Philharmonic, the smokers 
the auditorium. 

It scems hard to say that a badly-re 
fail, or that the condemnation of a first-night audience 
It is terribly severe on Mr. W. 
the joint authors of “ Thespis,”’ 
in such a crude and unsatisfactory state. 
| merits—merits of literary worth, merits of fun, 
song writing, and merits 
the management has crippl 
rehearsals and a want of that requisi 
out which these merry operas are useless. 
that “'Thespis’’ is well worth seeing; y 
rected, and attracts the proper GaleTy audience, ld it 
own bravely. It is a pity, indeed, that such a play, so rich i 
humour and g0 delicate in music, was produced for the edificatio 
of a Boxing-Night audience. Anytl 
such an oceasion, A company which would be 
a drama as ‘Dearer than Life,’ appealing, 
most ordinary of intellects, would not, of course, tolerate the sa 
of Mr, Gilbert’s humour or the refinement of Mr. Sullivan 


| “ Thespis’’ on its ow 


merits 


comments, of the author of the *‘ Gentle Life’’—who wrote the | 


amusements, and, not possessing the faculty of being in two or 
three places at the same time, I can do little more at the present 


of the Arthurian myth with the tragical life of Tom Thumb is | 
antomime on the very highest | 
The points to be here observed are the 
Watteau ballet, the indefatigable art of the Vokes family, the 
merry skill of Miss Harrictt Covency, the fan of Mr. Brittain 


and cireus tricks, such as per- 
ind whistlers. And it would appear 
on carriages to convey the 
tricksters from one theatre to another were this year freely em- 
since theharlequinadeat Drury and the Princess’ sare almost 
The pantomime at the 
Princess's is remarkable for its gorgeous scenery, particularly the 


relief after the dead weight of scenic effect experienced else- 


last link is broken which binds the fine Opera House to the 


1 the beauty of the Alhambra 


‘The enterprise of Mr. 
widely recognised, and it would be satis- 
shed on this pantomime could 
f a certain magisterial decision 
‘The attractions of Miss 
bably send 
An excellent pan- 
fashioned transpontine character will be found 


the new 


Here, 
linger on the threshold of 


shearsed play deserves to 
is deserved. 
S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, | 
that their work was produced 


of 
of music—deserves to succeed; but 
ed a good play by insufficiency of 
te polish and aplomb with- 
I must state, however, 
and when it has been cor- 
it will hold its 


1ing would have done for | 
pleased with such 
as it does, to the 
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All the theatres are now fairly started until Saturday week, 
when “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” gorgeous in scenic effects, 
written by Mr, John Oxenford, with Miss Hodson as Nydia aud 
Mr. Ryder as Arbaces, will be produced at the QueEN’s with 
great pomp. 


OPENING OF THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT AT ROME, 

Or this most important event in the history of Italy we have 
already published some Illustrations aud descriptions; and we 
now place before our readers an Engraving of the scene the hall 
on Monte Cittorio presented while King Victor Emmanuel was 


well in the portions appropriated to members, to the representa- 
tives of foreign Courts, and to the attendants on the King, 
as to those devoted to the public. For days beforehand 
uvheard-of efforts had been made to obtain places for the 
opening; people of distinction, to say nothing of others, 
going down upon their knees, imploring, beseeching, intriguing, 
even offering Jarge sums-of money, but all in vain—no tickets 
were issued in excess of the number the chamber would accom- 
modate. Although this was known, the doors were besieged for 
a full hour before the time of opening by those who had been for- 
tunate enough to obtain tickets; und, when the gates were opened 
in went the rush, as if, after the manner of the Sixtine Chape i 
only one ticket in fifty could secure a place. In a few moments 
every part devoted to the public was filled, and there was still 
| an hour to wait the arrival of the King. It passed quickly 
however, in watching the deputies and senators as they came 
dropping in—at first one by one, and then in groups as the 
time approached, till 2 brilliant assemblage finally crowded the 
diplomatic tribune. The Ambassadors or Ministers of every Power 
were present, except Hngland, which was represented by the 
Secretaries of Legation. The Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
were present in the diplomatic tribune. At twenty minutes to 
eleven Princess Margherita, accompanied by her ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting, entercd her tribune. At eleven to the 
moment, the time appointed, the King, wearing the new and very 
simple uniform of a general officer, entered the chamber, accom- 
panied by Prince Humbert, Prince Carignano, General de Sonnaz, 
his first aide-de-camp, Prince Doria, Prefect of the Palace, and 
other officers of the household, Everyone rose at the instant, and 
received the King with an enthusiastic burst of cheers for ** Victor 
Emanuel,’’ shouts of ‘ Evviva il Re,” with clapping of hands and 
waving ot handkerchiefs, in acknowledgmentof which herepeatedly 
bowed as he stood before the dais. In a few moments he took 
his seat on the gilded fauteuil which served ns a throne, placing 
his little round cap ornamented with a single aigrette, upon 
the ground, Prince Humbert standing on his right, Prince 
Carignano on his left. Signor Lanza, Minister of the Interior, 
having expressed the King’s command that all should sit, the 
King began to read his speech in a fall, clear voice, in which, 
however, there were evident signs of emotion, and the paper 
visibly shook in his hand :—Signori Senatori, Signori Deputati,— 
The work to which we have consecrated our life is completed.’ In 
an instant everyone was standing, and the burst of applause was 
such as altogether threw that which had greeted his entrance, en- 
thusiastic as it was, completely into the shade. As the King pro- 
ceeded, in distinct and clearly-marked periods, he was repeatedly 
and loudly applauded, and particularly at those portions wherein 
| he said that “the legislative measures to be laid before the 
Chamber for the regulation of the religious corporations would 
leave intact those institutions which form part of the government 
of the Universal Church,’’ and ‘that in the separation of the 
State from the Church, having recognised the full independence 
of the spiritual authority, he was entitled to full confidence in 
Rome, the capital of Italy, continuing the peaceful and respected 
seat of the Pontiticate.”’ 
When the King finished speaking, renewed bursts of enthu- 
siastic cheers broke forth, in the midst of which his Majesty re- 
tired, and the ceremonial part of the proceedings terminated. 


| 


TLME OF THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT.—From 1840 to 1860 Parlia- 
ment always met on an earlier day in the new year than the date fixed for 
1872—viz., Feb. 6, except in a year when Parliament had to be called to- 
gether before Christmas; and, excluding such exceptional years, the time 
of meeting was as often in January asin February. But since 1860 Parlia- 
ment has never met in January. Of the three Sessions held under the 
present Ministry, the first, being the Session after a general election, began 
in December. The cther two Sessions—viz.,1870 and 1871, began at @ later 
date than that at which Parliament met at any other of the last thirty 
years, except when there had been a sitting before Christmas. 
Cuvuron REFORM.—We are authorised by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to state that the opinion of Convocation will be taken at the earliest 
possible time after its meeting on the expediency of sanctioning the use of 
shortened services in church on certain occasions, and of adopting the 
other recommendations contained in the fourth Report of the Ritual Com- 
miesioners. ‘Tae Archbishops of Canterbury and York have requested the 
members of the several Cathedral Chapters and Collegiate Churches to 
attend a meeting to be held at Lambeth Palace on the day of the opening 
of Parliament, Tuesday, Feb. 6, at eleven o'clock, to consider the expe- 
diency of obtaining power for the amendment of the cathedral statutes, 
We are furtherauthori:ed by the Archvishop of Canterbury to state that, in 
order to meet the convenience of the clergy, Whose presence in their parishes 
is required in the rekson of Lint, the Conveeation of the Provivce of 
Canterbury will meet for business on Wednesday, Feb. 7, at eleven o'clock. 
Tuk GOVERNMENT AND THE LICENSED Vic! UALLERS.—The following 
are, we understand, the details of the scheme which the licensed victuallers 
are said to have formally adopted, aud have resolved to press upon the 
acceptance of the Government whenever a renewed attempt shall be made 
to legislate upon the subject. It is proposed, on behalf of the trade, that 
the existing licensed houses and beershops shall, as a class, remain undis- 
turbed ; but that if in any given district it shall appear to the authorities 
that the public-houses are in excess of the requirements of the public, their 
number shall be gradvally diminished by the withdrawal of licenses. The 
“‘quthorities” are the licensing justices meeting in Brewsters’ session, In 
the event of the withdrawal of a license the owner shall receive compen- 
sation for the logs accruing, the amount to be fixed as in the process of 
compulsory sales of Jand required for pablic purposes. With the view of 
raising fund to meet the awards for compensation the licensed 
victuallers propore that the members of tne trade shall be sub- 
ject to a license rent, which, it is thovght, need not exceed the 
rate of 10s, per aunum on houses rented under £20; 208, on 
houses rented under £30; £2 on honses rented under £40; £35 on houses 
rented under £50; and go on in proportion. A stong feeling is shown on 
the subject of wine and spirit selling grocers ; aud the licensed victusllers 
demand that the number of grocers’ licenses shail be limited in the same 
way as the publican.’, and that grocers and all others selling excisable 
Niquors ehall be subject to the same regulations as to hours of business as 
| the licensed victuallers. Minor ls in the echeme are that the hours 
1 | of closing public houses shell be the same in town and country; that a 
n | new scaif of inspectors is unnecessary, the present power of the excise 
and polics being sufficient; and that persons licensed shall have the pri- 
vilege of giving evidence on oath in their own defence in police and excise 
caces, The scheme wasagreed to ata meeting held in London, and attended 
by delegates from all the provinclal towns in the kingdom. At the same 
meeting a deputation was appointed to wait upon the Home Secretary in 
response tohis invitation, ard to lay before him these proposal. 
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music. Breakdowns and calles. tape would have been dearer to | Axciunr MAP OF NORTH AMERICA.—At a meeting of the American 
| the audience which sneered at “ fhespis’? in so emphatic a | Geographical Society, held at New York on Nov. 28, there was exhibited a 
| manner, Had the management postponed the play for a few | large photographic copy of a map of part of America, described as made 
nights the advantage which would have accrued is obvious. How- | by Verazzano in 1529. Verazzano is suppor ed to have | os mS ud -_ + be 
unless I am very much mistaken, and | ditcovery of the bay and harbour of New York, an ave been the 


ever, be this as it may, le 
despite the hisses of Boxing N p 
the travelling showman, weighted with tl 
universe during the absence of Jupiter; t 
Mr. Gilbert; the pretty strains of 
fect style of Malle. Clary’s singing, anc 
Gaiety decoration, will carry “ Thespis’ 
as it deserves to be—the most praisewortl 
gc ason. 

I shall have some 
eraceful entertainment, writ 
clever family at the GALLERY OF 
with Christmas cheeriness, 
humour. Mrs. Reed, Mies Holland, 
| Corncy Grain are at their best, and 
duces a new pianoforte entertainment which may be pronounce 
| the best of the popular series. 


he ballads and wit 


’ through and make it 
1y piece of the Christm 


ight, the rich humour of Mr, Toole, 
1e duty of ruling the 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan; the per- 
, and the general beauty of the 


thing to say very shortly on Mr. Planché’s It shows the 
ten for Mrs. German Reed and her 
ILtvsTRraTION, brimming over 
and bright with the author's unflageing 
Mr. Arthur Ceci), and Mr. 
the latter gevtleman intro- 
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¥ ho explored the coast of what is now the United 

pha Rig bs oneeral places between North Carolina and New 
account of which voyage is contained in a letter 
which is now ina public library in Florence ; 
tter has been questioned, as well as the fact of 
anispbere, of the bog ag by es 
or fivi ears after this alleged voyege—that is, in 529—was dis- 
sonared, o few yours ago, in the College of the Propaganda at Rome, 
containing the North American coast, and indicating the discoveries ot 
Verazzano. The society has obtained a photographic copy of thia map. 
outlines ot the North American continent, almost aa 
V-rezzino was of ob-cure birth, but became known 
sailor, and made several voyages to the East Indies. He 
or buceaneer, and captured two of the ships 


States, landing 
Brunswick, a fall 
written by him to Francia I,, 
but the genuineness of this le 
| such a voyage. A map, or pl 


of | 


as 


in modern maps 
as an adventurous 
subsequently became f ce rsuir, 
of Cortez. ¢ 
prisoner in ® nava 
some historians re 
soned, The New Y 
Murphy, who is a believer in the g 


d aleoa Portuguese ship laden with gold. He was finally taken 
| battle by the Biseayens, and hanged at Porta la Pico, as 
late, while others say he was taken to Madrid and impri- 
ork meeting was eddreseed by the Hov. Henry C, 
enuiaeness of the letter and the map, 
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ISMARCK ON FRENCH JUSTICE. 
it publishes the text of a despatch sent 
by Price Bismarck to the German Ambassador in Paris, Count 
yon Aruim, on the subject of theacquit al of Bertin and fonuelet, 
who were accused of the murder of German subjects in France. 
It is as follows: 


PRINCE B 
Tue 


“man Correspond 


thes 
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Jerlin, Dec. 7, 187 
Mency will have already learned, through the press, 
what impression has been produced on public opinion in Germany 
by the acquittals in Melun and Paris, Whatever other differences 
way exist between political parties here, on this point they are all 
unanimous Lt is ar from our intention to lay the responsibility 
for the verdicts of the juries at the door of the French Govern- 
quent, Which. we are ready to believe, is unable to control the 
leaniogs of its officials engaged in such trials. On the contrary, 
the fa t that the feeling of justice is so completely extinguished 
in Frave», even ia the circles in which we are accustomed to seek 
for the uphelders of leant orde 


x and the administration of justice, 
cnables Kurope to justly appreciate the difficulties encountered 
by the French Goverument in its efforts to liberate attachment to 
luw and order from the oppression to which it is subjected by the 
jassions of the nvsses, 

“Tu requesting your Excellency, therefore, to talk over the 
matter with M. de Rémueat, it is not our intention to repeat the 
reproaches of the German press and cast them in the face of the 
French Government, but rather to anticipate the charge that we 
had neglected to make kuown in due time our cony ictions regard- 
ing the possible consequences of a repetition of occurrences like 
these. 

“When acrime such as premeditated murder remains unatoned 
for it is natural for outraged publie feeling, when it finds justice 
to be unattainable, to thirst for reprisals. Were it possible for 
us to adopt the standpoint of Melun and Pars with regard to the 
administration of the law, the jus ¢a/ionis would lead us 80 far 
that on our side, too, the killing of Frenchmen, when committed 
within the limits of our jurisdiction, would be attended by no 
penalty. The high moral culture of the German people, no less 
than their inborn love of justice, precludes such a supposition, 
Still it will be no easy matter, after what has already happened, 
in case similar crimes be again perpetrated, to satisty public 
opinion in Germany by a reference to the decisions of French law 
courts. ‘The commanders of our troops in the occupied territory 
have consequently by the proclamation of martial law—a measure 
of direct self-defence—subjected all outrages against our troops 
to the competence of the military authorities. The cases in 
which the immediate arrest of the criminal is practicable will 
therefore no longer give rise to international difficulties. Bat _ 
every demand for extradition which we may be obliged to make 
will excite and give umbrage to public opinion in France. It was 
for this reason that after requiring the surrender of ‘Tonnelet and 
Bertin we waived our rights in confident reliance on the French 

administration of justice, Butin future it would be impossible 
for us to exercise the same moderation in presence of the indigna- 
tion of the German people; on the contrary, if the extradition of 
the criminals were denied us, we should be necessitated to seize | 
and retain Frenchmen as hostages, or, if circumstances required 
it, to adopt still more decided measures in order to obtain the 
fulfilment of our demand—an eventuality from which we earnestly 
desire to be dispensed. 

“ But quite apart f 


“Your lixcc 


com the dangers to our present relations 
which we must apprehend from this quarter, the incidents of 
Melun and Paris furnish us with an evidence of the temper of 
even the more educated and well-to-do classes towards Germany 
which, in the interest of our own security, cannot but influence 
our future demeanour. We cannot conceal from ourselves that, 
although we were attacked last year by France without any pro- 
vocation, the exasperation arising from our having victoriously 
defended ourselves is so intense, even in the circles from which 
juries, administrative functionaries, lawyers and judges are re- 
eruited, that in the negotiations which have still to be conducted 
with France, not only the guarantees for the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions of peace, but also the defensive strength of our position 
within the occupied departments, must be taken into account. 
Your Excellency will remember that the late negotiations with 
M Pouyer-Quertier were conducted in a spirit of confidence that 
the Inst traces of our occupation would disappear, by means 
of a mutual agreement, at an earlier term than that stipulated 
in the treaty of peace. The light which has been thrown by 
the proceedings at Melun and Paris on the attitude and inten- 
tions of even the more educated classes of Frenchmea with regard 
to us has radely dispelied this confidence, and that the more 
readily as the friends of legality aud order in the French press 
have hot believed themselves strong enough to pass an unreserved 
condemnation on the behaviour of the jury, the counsel, and the 
applauding public. The few voices whith were raised in timid 
deprecation supported their objections solely with the practical 
consideration that the occupation furnished the Germans with the 
means of retaliating on France; bat no declaration was risked 
that the mode in which the verdicts of acquittal had been obtained 


was irreconcilable with the eternal of justice and legal 
order, as well as with the present of.civilisation. It con- 
s quently appears that even these faint-hearted remonstances in 
the cause of justice would beno long F if once our occupation 


were a thing of the past. ; 

“Your Excelleney will please to submit these reflections to M. 
d+ Rémusat, but without, as I repeat, lending them such a form 
as might give room for an assumption that we are dissatistied with 
the Government of the mublic. Your Excellency will rather, 
and before all things, ly on the regret and disappoiutment 
we experience in finding that, immediately after we had given 
the most convincing proofs of our’ friendly disposition in the last 
negotiations, facts have come to light in the face of which [ must, 
liowever unwillingly, pronounce our hopes of a restoration of 
mutual confidence to be premature. * Bismarck.” 


CHRISTMAS IN THE WORKMOUSES.—According to annual custom, the 
inmates of the various metropolitan workhouses were, on Monday, regaled 
with roast beef, plum-pudding, beer, fruit, and other sensovable fare ; the 
aged who indulge in such luxaries being in many fustances supplied in 
addition with tobacco and snuff, Amongst other institutions by whom the 
poor are cired for at this festive season should be mentioned the Golden- 
lane Mission, where 350 men, women, and children were on Monday fed ; and 
the Leicester-equare Soup Kitehen, at which no fewer than seven hours were 
occupied = Saturday in supplying 800 families with presents enitable to 
the occasion. 


Poor-LAW STATISTICS.—Metropolitan panperism is naturally a subject 
which is at all times looked upon with deep interest not only on the part of 
thoxe who are intrusted with the administration of parochial funds, but 
the large mass of the ratepaying community. London, within the limits 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, in co with the Census of 
1861, contained 360,065 inhabited houses, and a population of 
‘These figures, by the late Census, swelled to 419,222 inhabited houses and a 
populatioa of 3.261.530 persons, which shows but a slight inerease above the 
last returns of the Local Government Board, which estimates the popula- 
tion of the metropolis upon which the returns of poriem are based at 
3,251,804, as per Census of 1871, Out of this popalation the retarns show 
that the total indoor poor (adults and children) @re 35,275; outdoor poor 
(adults), 48,734; children, 89,052; making @ total of 123,091, as against 
142.879, which were the numbers receiv: and out door-relief at the cor- 
re-ponding week of last year within the mer poor-law area, 
showing a decrease as compared with last Christmas of 19,788. Taking the 
returns of the previous three yeare, we find them in T 143,004, In 1869 
they increased to 150,298 ; in 1870 they decreased to 142,879; and this year 
were further reduced to 123,091, Notwithstancing this vast decrease in 
metropolitan pauperisin, no donbt the result of recent lerislation, the 
singular anomaly remains that in almost every parish, without exception, 
there has been a vast increase in expenditure. Alcthongh the Loc»! Govern- 


Wales, 
100,000 inhabitants, These towns, taken in alph ibetical order, 
stand as follows:— 

| Birmingham 
Bradford 

| Brighton 


THE GREAT TOWNS OF ENGLAND. 


Tyrene are seventeen Parliamentary boroughs in England and 
ides those in the metropolis, which contain more than 


ves 


343,696 , Oldham 
145,827 | Portsmouth 
3,760 | Salford .. 


3,70) 
oa 
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Wednesbury is a new borough. These seventeen great town: 
constituting twenty Parliamentary boroughs, return fort y-two 
members to the House of Commons. Their aggregate population 
consists of 3,490,145 within the Parliamentary boundaries, and 
250,184 ontside those boundaries—a total of 3,740,629. The total 
population living within the limits of the whale of the Parlis- 
mentary boroughs in England and Wales is 10,655,930; and of 
this population 6,775,245 live in the ten metropolitan boroughs 
and the twenty largest boroughs, leaving less than four millions to 
be divided among all the rest.—Daily News. 


| Bristol .. ‘ Tv 32,524 | Sheffield i .. 239,047 
Hull .. : .. 128,111 | Stoke-upon-Trent 130,507 
Leeds : .. 269,201] Sunderland .. 104,490 
Liverpool ~.. .. 493,846 | Wednesbury .. 116,768 | 

| Manchester .. . 883,843 | Wolverhampton .. 163,408 


| Newcastle-on-Tyne .. 128,160 
Now, it is one of the curious facts of the Census that these figures 
convey scarcely any in 
these seventeen boroughs. 
people dwelling within a ce 
cases has hardly any relation to 
itself. 
of these towns, as great centres and aggregate 
local knowledge. ‘Taking the first and 2 
above list, it would appear that the population of the town of 
Wolverhampton is nearly half that of the great town of Birming- 
ham. Yet even a foreigner who ha@ paid a flying visit to the 
hardware district would no doubt perceive that there must be 
| some hidden error in figures which sanctioned such a conclusion. 
| A reference to the report of the Boundary Commission at once 
| shows that, whereas the Parliamentary borough of Birmingham 
does not contain nearly the whole of that spreading town, the 
Parliamentary borough of Wolverhampton spreads out east and 
south of its ample municipal boundary, and includes the town of 
Bilston, the townships of Willenhall and Wednesfield, and the 
great parish of Sedgley. The municipal boundary of Wolver- 
hampton itself spreads far and wide beyond the actual streets, but 
there are within it only 68,279 inhabitants. Birmingham, on the 
contrary, includes ali its 343,696 within its municipal boundary, 
and at the time of the Boundary Commission's report had over 
30,000 inhabitants outside that boundary. In fact, so little do 
these figures do justice to the great population of the 
hardware metropolis, that the Registrar - General himself 
directs special attention to them. He says, “To get the full 
increase of overflowing Birminghaw, the two districts of King's 
Norton and Aston must be taken into account; the population 
of the three districts amounts to 444,545,’ which is therefore the 
real population of the great town of Birmingham. 

The Registrar-General makes similar observations about Man- 
chester and Liverpool. ‘* Manchester city contains 355,656 inha- 
bitants; but Manchester and Salford are as much one city as 
London and Southwark; and parts of Chorlton belong to the 
same great community ; so thata better conception of Manchester, 
as it is generally understood, will be obtained by putting these 
three districts together, which contain 692,164 people, So Liver- 
pool has 493,346 inhabitants; but, adding together the population 
of the Liverpool district and its contiguous district, West Derby, 
the aggregate population is 581,203, which becomes 660,510 by the 
annexation of Birkenhead.”’ ~ 

The annexation of Birkenhead to Liverpool is scarcely legiti- 
mate, as an estuary without a bridge divides the two towns, and 
it would be quite as fair to reckon Brooklyn and Jersey City as 
parts of New York, additions which would make New York 
almost the second city in the world. But the principle of in- 
cluding in the actual population of a great town all those who 
really live in its continuous streets, which was the principle on 
which the Boundary Commission acted, and is obviously the true 
principle, may be applied farther than the Registrar-General 
carries it. ‘The town of Bristol was reported by the Boundary 
Commissioners to have overflowed its Parliamentary boundaries, 
and they recommended the inclusion of the great parish 
of St. George and one or two smaller extensions, The 
parish of St. George now contains 16,206 inhabitants, 
and therefore, omitting the smaller extensions, the aggre- 
gate of the Bristol population is 198,730. The great towns 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead stand in the same 
relation as London and Southwark, with two bridges connecting 
them, and they therefore form one northern metropolis. Gates- 
head stands in the Census for 48,592, “Ihe Boundary Commission 
recommended the extension of the area to include the growth of 
the population down the Tyne. They estimated the people who 
had thus overflowed the boundary at 10,000 in 1867. The aggre- 
gate town population thus centred on the river Tyne at Newcastle 
and Gateshead is, therefore, not less than 186,752. A similar 
rule applies to Portsmouth and Gosport. Indeed, the 
Boundary Commis-ion regarded those two towns as £0 
essentially one that they recommended the inclusion of Gos- 
port within the borough of Portsmouth. The parish of 
Alverstoke, which includes the town of Gosport, now con- 
tuins 22,638 inhabitants; the Commissioners proposed to 
include 15,507 of these. The actual population of the allied towns 
of Portsmouth and Gosport would therefore be 128,461. Another 
still larger aggregate of urban population, practically constituting 
asingle and continuous town, lies in the far west. The three 
towns of Plymouth, Stonchouse, and Devonport are as much one 


All that they tell us is the number of 
rtain arbitrary limit, which in some 
the actual boundaries of the town 


sof population, by 


as Bristol and Clifton; but they are divided into two Parlia- | 


mentary boroughs; The borough of Plymouth contains 69,414 
inhabitants; that of Devonport, which consists of the parish of 
Stoke Damereland thetownship of East Stonehouse, which links the 
two larger towns completely together, contains 61,684 inhabitants. 
The total agers of the one great town thus formed by the 
union of three, and stretching in an unbroken line from Catwater 
to Hamoaze, is therefore 154,098, 

These corrections are not complete without including a town 
which would have stood in the above list if the report of the 
Boundary Commission had been adopted. Nottingham stands in 
the list of boroughs as containing a population of 86,608. The 
Boundary Commission reported that “the parish of Sneinton on 
the east, parts of the ishes of Lenton nel Radford on the west, 


and Standard-hill and the Limits of the Castle on the south-west, | 


though not within the borough, form an integral part of the town, 
being connected with it by continuous lines of buildings,’’ They 
therefore recommended the extension of the boundary, and reckoned 
that 31,273 persons would be thus added to the borough. 
population of these proposed 


additions, as nearly as can be 
gathered from the Census 


returns, is now 33,784. The actual 


on tonecse of the town of Nottingham, inside and outside its 


arliamentary boundaries, is therefore 120,392. 
The following is therefore a list of the actual aggregates of the 
strictly town population of the largest towns ant cities of Eng- 
land, exclusive of the metropolis :— 


formation as to the relative magnitude of | 


It is only possible to judge of the real magnitude of any | 


last of the boroughs in the | 


The | 


DEATH OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

| ‘Tue Earl of Ellenborough, whose illness we notified in our last 
week's Number, died on Friday, the 22nd inst. The late Earl 
was born in 1790, his father being the well-known Chief Justices 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, who was elevated to the Peerage 
in 1802. Butalthough the immediate successor of a man who 
| found his way to the Peerage through the law, the family was 
mainly indebted to the Church for its elevation. Lord 
Ellenborough’s grandfather, Edmund Law, was Bishop of Carlisle, 
and two of bis uncles became respectively Bishops of Elphin anit 

of Bath and Wells. Life opened, therefore, with very brilliant 
prospects for the deceased pecr. He stadied at Eton and at 


Cambridge, where he was by no meaus undistinguished, 
having won, in 1808, the annual gold medal, He ob- 
tained his degree of M.A. in the following year. In 1814 


he was returned to the House of Commons for the borough 
of St. Michael’s, which he continued to represent till the 
death of his father, in 1818. Without having exhibited in public 
any very markcd powers either as an orator or statesman, 
he was appointed Lord Privy Seal, in 1828, by the Duke of 
Wellington, and afterwards President of the Board of Control. 
He held the latter office, with a seat in the Cabinet, in Sir Robert 
Peel's Administration. When, in 1842, he was sent cut to India 
as Goveruor-General, in succession to Lord Auckland. Our troops 
in that quarter had just experienced severe loss owing to the 
treachery of the Afghans; but their fate was soon avenged, and 
the prestige of the British name restored by the gallant exploits 
of Sale, Nott, England, Poilock, &c. Cabul and Ghuznee were 
entered, and from the latter fortress were brought what 
were supposed to be the celebrated gates of Somnauth, 
which had been carried away many centuries before by 
the Moslem conquerors of Hiudostan. The policy of the 
Afghan war, undertaken during Lord Auckland’s administra- 
tion, was alike condemned by Kadicals and Conservatives ; 
and although the steps which led to the recovery of our prestige 
had been prepared by his predecessor, Lord Eilenborough seemed 
to assume to himself the entire credit of the brilliant military 
feats which had been performed in Afghavistan. In a proclama- 
tion to the princes, chiefs, and people of India, he restored to the 
Hindoos the gates of their celebrated temple; and in another he 
threw blame on the conduct and motive ot his predecessor, Lord 
Auckland. Thess acts drew upon him the censure of Sir 
Robert Inglis, who said that the country would not be satisfied 
without a vote of censure on the noble Lord; and of Lord 
John Russell, who said that his proclamation was insulting 
to Lord Auckland. Sir Robert Peel's defence consisted in 
observing that a single isolated act of any public man 
should not be made a pretext for running him down. How- 
ever, the thanks of both’ Houses of Pariiament were given to the 
Governor-General, the officers and troops, both European and 
native, for their services in Afghanistan. The Afghan affair had 
scarcely been terminated when Lord Ellenborough was engaged 
in hostilities with the Ameers of Scinde. After a brief campaign 
and two sanguinary battles the Ameers made their submission, 
and Scinde wasannexed. This acquisition was noticed in the 
Speech from the Throne on opening the Session of 1844, and the 
Duke of Wellington moved a vote of thanks to Sir C, Napier and 
the soldiers who were engaged in the operations, which he cha- 
racterised as surpassing anything he had ever read of in military 
history. O£ course, some portion of the glory of the soldier 
was reflected on the Governor-General, The attack upon 
Gwalior, conducted by Lord Gough, was the last of 
the military expeditions in which Lord Ellenborough was per- 
mitted to indulge his warlike tastes, for he was recalled by the 
directors of the East India Company—a strong and unusual dis- 
play of authority, which the Duke of Wellington on this occasion 
characterised as an *‘indisereet exercise’’ of power. The Govern- 
ment remonstrated in vain st the recall of the Governor- 
General, and, to show their opinion of his conduct, he was created 
an Earl and made First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord ElNenborough 
went out of office with his party in 1846, but reappeared as 
President of the Board of Control, in 1858, in the Earl of Derby's 
| Ministry. His impetuous temperameut soon involved him- 
self and the Ministry in difficulty. A secret despatch 
| had been sent out to India ensuring Lord Canning’s 
| policy in reference to the Oude proclamation; but before 
| this despatch could have well arrived in India it was pub- 
| lished in this country. This led to an animated debate in the 
| House of Lords. The Earl of Shaftesbury gave notice, on 
| May 10, 1858, that he would move a resolution condemnatory of 
the despatch of the Government, and on the following day the 
Earl of Ellenborough told the House that the act of publication 
| had been entirely his own, and that to relieve his colleagues of all 
responsibility in the matter he bad tendered his resignation to her 
Majesty, which had been accepted. Lord Shaftesbury, however, 
moved a vote of censure on the Government, which was very 
| nearly carried, the numbers being 158 to 167, A similar notice 
was given in the House of Commons by Mr. Cardwell, but the 
| motion was withdrawn after a protracted debate, and on the 
strength of what Mr. Gladstone considered to be satisfactory 
| assurances from the Government of their approval of the policy 
of Lord Canning up to the time of the Oude Proclamation. 
Lord Ellenborough, who was not distinguished as a speaker 
during the earlier period of his Parliamentary career, became, as 
| he advanced in years, one of the most effective orators in the 
House of Lords. He seemed to affect very much the attitude, and 
even the mode of dress, of the Duke of Wellingten. When out 
of office he sat very much apart and alone, with his head bent 
| forward, and apparently inattentive to what was going forward 
in the House. But when he rose to speak he soon con- 
vinced his audience that this was by no means the case. 
He used but little gesticulation, or, indeed, effort of any 
kind, but a stream of pure English, clear, vigorour, and 
unadulterated, flowed from him as from a living fountain. 
His language was picturesque, without being overlaid 
with o:mament, and impassioned without verging in the least 
towards bombast. 


He was equalled only, if he was equalled, b; 
— and Sal- ons | Plymouth and Devon- the late Earl of Derby; and probably that distinguished pont 
sscietedd +. Ser'oes ‘a port “eae or was inferior to Lord Kilenborough in the directness of aim and 
Seeieghow m oe 444545 coe eed tek. 907 a of purpose which the latter bronght to bear on a single 
a: : + stents | adil + +» 128,461 He seemed to have but few intimate friends amongst his pecrs, 
natal “ ton af | Be . s+ +2 +» 123,111 | and apparently lived very much within himself. He was twice 
Ne aah “tenes 730, a wi ++ ee 120,892 | married, but was not happy in his domestic relations, He seemed 
oe a pore is ednesbury .. ++ 116,768 | intractable in harness, and incapable of submitting his will to 
O. . C ,752 Oldham +» «+ 118,092 | others. He was just the man to restore the fortune or to pre- 
erhamp' +» 163,408 Sunderland ., - 104,490 | cipitate the ruin of a State. His appointment to the government 
| Brighton - :- 103,760 | of India was, therefore, a most hazardous experiment. The 


The vast increase in the population of these great towns since 


1861 is due in some cases to the extension of their boundaries, 


earldom dies with him, but he is succeeded in the barony by his 
nephew. 


ment Board have been applied to with a view of requesting a solation of 
this problem, no definite explanation has been afforded. It is, however, 
pretty well understood, notwithstanding the mystifications of what is 
termed the “common poor fund,” that the increased expenditure has 
resulted from the heavy precepts of the Metropolis Asylums Board for 
building and other purposes, and the increased machinery which the Local 
Government Board have considered indispensable to a more rigid test of 
actnal pauperism. One gratifying fact is apparent—there is in all the dis- 
tricts, with one exception, a considerable decrease in pauperism, 


The extensions which the Boundary Commission recommended in 
the cases of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Not- 
tingham, and Portsmouth were not carried out. The transference 
of population from the county representation to the borough 
representation was so large that it could not be fairly made till 
the whole question of the balance of power between the large expense of the Government, and two Commissioners will t inted i 
: < xpense BG } nt, an v Om mss re y . 

boroughs and the rural boroughs and counties was settled. The connection with the scheme, one of whom will be “ytationed. either in 
boroughs in the above list whose boundaries were extended England or America, and the other at Shanghai, 


ORAN, the second city in the province of Salta, in the River Plate, has 
been destroyed by earthquakes. The shocks are said to have lasted about 
nine hours. Happily, very little life was lost, as the inhabitants had time 
to flee to the open country. 


CHINESK YOUTHS are to be sent to Europe and America to study at the 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
cent conference of Welshmen held « H 
Mr. E. M. Richards, M.P., Mr. 
Lienry Richard, M.P., Mr. R 
1a Jarge number of the leadix 


led by 


Mr. 


Davy 


1, M.P., anc 1 : 5 : 

‘ regs on international arbitration was d 1. hy 
nber for Merthyr Tydvil, lows: 

» Richard, M.P., said that the present estate of things 


» upon civilisation, and a bitter reproach to thas 
cligion which the nation professed. ile referred to 
nations in Europe and America, whose history he traced 
for twenty years, during the greater portion of which 
<e these nations hal been absorbed in figbti: gor preparing | 
Within the last eighteen years there had been iu | 
rile wars, in which two millions of men had 
ely perished. Thousands of young men had been huddled 
rubbish into early graves, mown down by the sword, Who 
‘ii imagine the appalling amount of suffer By these six millions 
‘Jont deaths implied. Death in the battle-tield— many reeking | 
i> blood without @ Christian f11 1d, a pastor, or 2 priest, to 
oie word of consolation ; others perishing in lingering agony | 
ritual or ambulance, When he saw all this misery going on, 
ought any man was entitled to a respectful hearing who | 
-d any plan to put an end to these horrible things. Mr. | 
ard then described the loss of property by these wars, which, 
uding the Franco-Prussian war, was put down at two thousand 
ns of pounds sterling, besides crippling commerce, Was it 
ything to bring this state of things to an end 
ity of appeals to brute force? Could no remedy 
found for the removal of the evil, so that civilised nations 
11 be brought to devise some other means of settling their 
jicalties without resorting to great mas eres? He urged the 
sity of the establishment of a Court of International 
iration, There were indications in our days that this was 
vctuilly coming to pass. Many disputes had been or were being | 
ttled by arbitration, more pertinently the Alabama difficulty, | 
the dispute which arose between England and Brazil, and | 
_ yeferred to the King of tie Belgians, whose judgment went 
entirely against England, a Power which inight have easily 
v1, hed Brazil, but which abode by the decision of the arbitrator, 
~, with the London conference respecting the late Turkish dif- 
ulty, which was settled without an appeal to arms. Planting 
himself upon these acknowledged instauces, Where disputes had 
},on settled by arbitration, he wanted Governments to come to- 
and, with the aid of emiment jurists, to draw up a code of 
llaw, to agree upon certain great principles, and let 
the disputes which arcse between natious he submitted to an 
juoust court of international appeal, and not settled by means of 
jrate force. By the notice he had given of his intention to bring 
forward this subject in the House of Commons shortly, he intended 
to make some humble effort t ywards attaining the end he sought. 
cuty-five years he had devoted himself to the subject, 
reevering when it was by no means a popular or pleasant thing 
bo a peace man, This was nob a question in which politics 
-o involved: it concerned persons of all politics. In conclusion he 
lL upon his countrymen to lend him their assistance by giving 
oir unanimous expression in favour of courts of international 


arbitration, 
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I\LIFAX SCHOOL BOARD.—'Theve was a warm contest to eupply a | 


ney 'n the eehoo) board last week at Halifax. The board was originally 
of, in order to avoid » party conflict, by mutual arrangement among 
entatives of the Hstablished Church and the different Dissenting 
ions. A miember of the board, who was « Churchman, died 


the board implied the existence of a compact to this end, claimed 
ght to fill the vacant seat by a representative. The Nonconformists 


jotnal mode of constituting the board, and claimed the right to nominate 
© onconformist candidate. The result was that the None ».formists nomi- 
ved Mr. John Crossley, of the eminent firm of J hn Crcssley and Sona 

nited), a8 their canditate, and the Churectmen nominaced Mr, J. 
ronklin, @ respectable local solicitor, as theirs. Mr. Crossley hes been 
ined by a majority of 2250. The votes recorded were—for Mr. 
»sley, 5487; for Mr. Franklin, 3237, The total nua. ber of voters in the 
h is 13,089, and 8724 voted. 


: LATE LORD K&NMARE.—We regret to announce the death of the 
V ible Karl of Kenmare, which occurred at his residence in Exton-place, 
at an early hour on Tuesday morning. Tuomas Browne, third Earl and 
enth Viscount of Kenmare, succeded to the family honours upon the 
ith of his brother, Ost, 31, 1853. He was born Jan, 15, 1789. and received 
education at the Catholic College of St. I imund, Old Hall-green, near 


the expedition destined to act against the French ia Portugal, under 

rders of Sir Arthur Wellesley. He served with the army in the Penin- 
years, daring which time he was only three days off duty, the cons 
eof a slight wound. His clasps were for Roleia, Vimlera, Talavera, 
1, Albuera, Oiudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca, and. his ser- 
ices were further rewarded by the war medal. He was one of the devoted 
nd who entered the Castle of Badajoz by escalade, under the command of 


. and Churchmen, who alleged that the criginal mode of consti- | 


d that any compact as to the future was intended or implied in the | 


Having entered the 40th Regiment, he sailed from Cork, in 1808, | 


| THE DOCKS AND 


| the law; yet frequently man is a slave in fact, and by 
| straint of his condition. 


© | others are 


____ ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ON. 


THE EAST END OF LOND 
rom M. 7 Notes on England? i , “Temps. ) 
Tanways find that London resembles mucient Rome 
resembles ancient Athens. “This mo‘ern Kom how 
must it weigh, like the other, u t lahourins: clus For 
v monstrous erection, Babylon, Eeypt, imperial tk  indi- 
cates an acevmulation of efforia, an es tf ‘a t have 
he er seen @& great city, whether a « rp of manufac. 
turers, Without thinking of the natio hich have var 
around the Moditerranear, under the pr of Roman 


machine. It is true that to-day there sre no more slivos before 


a 


These docks are prodigious, overpowering 3 
them, each of which is a vast port, : 
of three-masted vessels. There a 
upon ships in rows show their he 
lik» beautiful fish, under their cuiris of copper. One of them 
has arrived from Australia, and is of 2500 tons burden, 
38000 tons and upwards; some of them hail from 
all parts of the world; this is the trysting-p'ace of the globe. For 
the most part they are mignificent; scen from the keel they are 
leviathans, and they are slender and as clegaut asswans. A mer- 
chant who is here superiutending the srrival of spic's from Java 
avd the transhipment of ice from Nerway tells me that about 
40,000 vessels enter every year, and that, on an average, there are 
from 5000 to 6000 in the docks or the river at one time. 

In the wine quarter the cellars contain 30,000 barrels of port. 
A crane discharges them, They seem to move of théir own accord, 
When brought on a little wheeled truck they slide down an incline 
to their places, almost without labour, ‘The machines work so well 
that they appear to be living auxiliaries, voluntary slaves, Note 
that bridge: it weighs a hundred tons; yet one man moves it by 
means of a screw-jack., There is a quarter for groceries, a quarter 
for skins and leather, a quorter for tallow. ‘The cellars and ware- 
houses are colossal. Under their arch, equal to that of a large 
bridge, one beholds the peopled and profound obscurity recede far 
away. Rembrandt would have found ready-made pictures in their 
mysterious distances, in the flickering blackness of the choked-up 
air-holes, in these infinite receptacles w! cre a hive of men is moving 
about. They roll the casks without coufusion and with calmness, 
One hears the voices of clerks calling out the numbers. In the 
middle of the cellar a foreman, seated at a sma)l table, makes 
entries or looks on. The masters, who are grave and in black 
hats, walk about ‘superintending in silence. Yet around the 
capstans are creaking, and sailors in boats scraping or scrub- 
bing their ship. Thus occupied, in their working coats, with their 
serious air, their phlegmatic or wearied faces, they form a pleasing 
sight. One feels that they are in their right pluces—every living 
being, animal or may, is beautiful in his proper place. 

I was smoking, seated on a bale, when a man passing along said, 
without stopping, ‘‘ Five shillingstine.”’ ‘Is it forbidden, then?” 
“+ Yea,”’ othing more. There is no better way of workipg or 
making.others work than to be sparing in gestures or words, At 
Hyde Park-corner there are two policemen, whom I have fre- 
quently watched for a-considerable time; they never speak; if 
there be a block of vehicles, they raise their arm to stop a coach- 
man, and lower it as a sign that he may drive on. The coachman 
instantly and silently obeys. Our steward on board the steam- 
boat, many servants and merchants whom | have seen, do like- 
wise. When, in giving orders and executing them, chattering, 
exclamations, tokens of impatience, fumbling, and disorder are 
thus suppressed, the command and the performance gear into each 
other as quickly and as surely as two wheels. 

At the end of an hour the mind feels itself overstocked ; it is 
requisite to permit the images to group and to arrange themselves. 
I was at the corner of Shadwell Basin, and I gazed upon the slate- 
coloured river before me shining and exhaling mist; the northern 
bank winds and bounds the horizon with its blackish fringe mottled 
with red; a few vessels descend with the supple and slow move- 
ment of a sea bird; their sombre hulls and brown sails balance 
themselves upon the water, which shimmers, ‘To north and south 
amass of ships raise their crowded masts. The silence is almost 
complete; one hears but the strokes of distant hammers, the 
vague tinkle of a bell, and the fluttering of birds in the trees. . A 
Dutch painter, Van der Heyden, Backhuysen, would have taken 


there sre 
Odates a mnultitude 
3 everywhere, and ships 
and their swelling breasts, 
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| pleasure in beholding this pois of water, thedistant tones of brick 


and tar, this uncertain horizon where stretch the sleeping clouds. 
I have seen nothing more picturesque in London. The rest is too 
scrubbed and varnished, or too bustling and too foul. 

Shadwell, one of the poor neighbourhoods, is close at hand; by 
the vastness of its distress, and by its extent, it is in keeping with 
the hugeness and the wealth of London. 
quarters of Marseilles, of Antwerp, of Paris—they do not come 
near to it. Low houses, poor streets of brick under red-tiled 
roofs cross each other in every direction, and lead dowa with a 
dismal look to the river. Beggars, thieves, harlots—the latter 


sir Lhomas Picton, and who by that gallant deed caused the surrender of 
ic town. 
iged into the 16th Lancers, and after Waterloo joined the Army of 


Edmund O'Callaghan, of Kilgory,in the county of Claire, by whom 
eaves issue Valentine, now fourth Karl of Kenmare, Ellen Maria, and 
y Catherine, married to Mr. Robert Berkeley, jun., of Spetchley. Tie 
cceused Earl was distinguished for benevolence and charity. is death 
will be deplored by bis tenantry. 


CURISTMAS “ CRACKERS.”—The Speaker's title, when he goes to the 
Upper Chamber, is to he Baron Commentary.—The Inns of Court have ex- 
pre--ed their desire to defray the enti e cost of the new law courts.—Sir 
Co.rles W, Dilke will be presexted at the next levée.—The freedom of the 
Cuy is to be conferred on Mr, Odger.—The House of Lords is to be 

i-hed.—The dish of honour at the Pope’s table on Christmas Day wa: 
oars head, the gift of, and shot by, the King of Italy (by telegram).— 
British Museum isabout to be thrown open to the public every day io 


Having obtained his company in the 40th, he soon after ex- | 


ation in France, His Lordship married, in 1822, Catherine, daughter | 


especially—crowd Shadwell-street. One hears a grating music in 
the epirit-cellars; sometimes it is a negro who handles the violin ; 
through the open windows one perceives unmade beds, women 
dancing. 
doors; fights were going on, chiefly fights between women; one 
of them, her face bleeding, tears in her eyes, drunk, shouted with 
a sharp and harsh voice, and wished to fiing herself upon a man. 
The bystanders laughed ; the noise caused the adjacent lanes to be 
emptied of their occupants ; ragged, poor children, ] 
like a human sewer suddenly discharging its contents. 
them have a relic of neatness, a new garment; but the greater 
number are in filthy and unseemly tatters. Figure to yourself 
what a lady’s bonnet may become after passing, during three or 
four years, from head to head, having been crushed against wal's, 
haviug had blows from fists; for they receive them. I noticed 
blackened eyes, bandaged noses, bloody cheek-bones. The women 


week, There will consequently be no further necessity for intending 
tors (eepeatally those from the countty) to recollect whether the musenin 
open on » Tuesday and shut ona Friday, or clored on a Wedvesday and 
open on a Monday.—With the new year all fees and gratuitiea will be 
lished at the ¢ifferent London theatres.—Temple Bar i3 to be pulled 
‘ovn,—The pavements are to be kept clean.—No person w ll in future be 
stowed to enter any carriage on the Metropolitan Railway which 
caly its proper number of passengers.— 
ile at the next anniversary of the Licensed Victuallers’ As:ociation.— 
Whalley will be the new Speaker.—The equest 
Wellington will be removed from ita present position at Hyde Park- 
© rner before the commencement of the season. Its destination is not po-t- 
‘ively known probably the Borough-road.— No portraits of mayors, 
urs of hounds, town elerks, chairmen of quarter sessions, deputy- 
nants, or presidents of hospitals will in future be admitted to the Royal 
leny Exhibition.—The Spiritualists have discovered who “ Junius” 
‘ws, snd who the Claimant is.”— Punch, 


PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES.—The commencement of the Session of 1872 
Will see some changes in both Houses of Parliament. Mr. Charles Buxton, 
. for East Surrey, died just before the prorogation ; and on Ang. 24 
ir. D, Watney, jun,, wes elected, after a contest with Mr. Leveson-Gower. 
On Aug. 30 it Was announced that Captain Vivian bad been appointed Per- 
manent Under-Secretary for War, and the seat for Truro became vacant. 
‘ cl Hogg, Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Worke, was elected, 

‘er scontest with Mr. Jenkins, Mr. F. W. Russell, M.P. for Limerick, 
“‘icdon Avg. 30, ‘The nomination took place on Sept. 20, when Mr, Tsanc 
+ Q.C., was elected without opposition. In November Sir R. P, Collier 
og been appointed a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and thence 

rred to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, Mr. Bates was 
{ for P.ymouth, after a contest with Mr. Rooker. Congequent upon 
fal changes, Mr. Jessel, who was appointed Solicitor-General, souzht | 
ection for Dover, and was returned after a contest with Mr. Barnett, | 
. G. Loch will retire from the representation of the Wick Burghs at the 
umencement of the Session, Mr. Denison, the Speaker, will resign his 
cit for the northern division of Nottinghamshire. Mr. Tollemache will | 
Te-'va his sevt for Weet Cheshire, In the House of Lords, Lord Dafferir, 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, will take his seat as an Ear!. Lora 
D died on Sept. 4, and is ceeded by his grandson, Captain Buller, 

e Scots Fusilier Guards, Sir Frederick Rogers, who has been raised to 

j ne, Will take his seat; and the Right Hon. J. EK. Denison will te 

ated to the Peerage on his resignation of the Speakersbip of the Houre 
Commons. ‘the Earl of Chesterfield, who died a few days since, is tuc- 
led by his cousin, Mr. George Philip Stanhope, the only surviving son 
f the 29th Regiment of Foot, 
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({ the late Captain Charles George stanhope, 0 


has | footed, dirty, 
Mr. Brace has been invited to | stairs le 


| Other small streets, dusty courts, reek 
| rags, are draped with tattered 


gesticulate with extraordinary vehemence; but most horrible of 
all is their shrill, acute, cracked voice, resembling that of an ailing 
screech-owl, 


From the time of leaving the tupnel street boys abound—bare- | 


and turning wheels in order to get alms. On the 
ading to the Thames they swarm, 


he greasy walls, or inert on the steps, are men in 

it is impossible to imagine before seeing them 
t or a pair of trousers could 
ed; their faces are be- 


leaning against t 
astounding rags; 
how many layers of dirt an overcoa 
hold. They dream or dose open-mouthe ; be 
grimed, dull, and sometimes streaked with red lines. It is in 
these localities that families have been discovered with no other 
bed than a heap of soot. They had slept there during several 
months. For a creature so wasted and jaded there is but one 
refuge—drunkenness. ‘‘ Not drink,’’ said a desperado, at an 
‘inquest; ‘‘it were better, then, to die at once.”’ ee 

A trader said to me, ‘Look after your pockets, Sir; 
policeman warned me not to enter certain lanes. 

I walked through some of the broader ones; all the houses, 
except one or two, are evidently inhabited by disreputable people. 
ing with a smell of rotten 
clothes and linen hung up to dry. 
Children swarm. In a moment, in a narrow court, I saw fourteen 
or fifteen around me, dirty, barefooted, the little sister carrying a 
eucking child in her arms, the year-old nurseling whose whitish 
head had no hair. Nothing is more lugubrious than these white 
bodies, that pale, flixen hair, these flabby cheeks incrusted with 
old dirt. They press together, they point out the gentleman with 
curious and eager gestures. The motionless mothers, with an ex- 
hansted air, look out at the door, One observes the narrow 
lodging, sometimes the single room wherein they are all huddled 
in the foul sir, The houses are most frequently one-storied, low, 
narrow—a den in which to sleep and die, What a place of resi- 
dence in winter, when, during weeks of continuous rain and fog, 
the windows are shut! And, in order that this brood may not 


and a 


more pale-faced, more | 


deformed, more repulsive than the scum of Paris ; without ques- | 
rian statue of the Duke | tion, the climate is worse and the gin more deadly. Near them, 


ished from | Petites of a euvage and of a beast of burden ! 


I have seen the bad | 


Thrice in ten minutes 1 saw crowds collected at the | 


harlots—it was | 
Some of | 


of hunger, it is necessary that the father should not drink, 
ron Lever be idles should uever be sick 
flere aud there is a dustheap. Women are labouring 
ont what is valuable from it. One, old and withered, had a: 
Pipe iu her uiouth. They stand up amidst the muck to look at 
brutaliced, disqgn eting faces of female Yahoos; perhaps this pipe 
and a xbess of Hin is the lsst id ich tloatsin theiridiotic brain. 
Should we flud ther than the iustincts and the ap- 
‘ A iniserable blac 
» kan, lime, startled, watches them timidly out of the corner 
of its eye, and furtively searches in a heap of rubbish. It was 
ye esibly right in fo: ling unea sy. ‘The old woman, muttering, fol- 
lowed it with a look as wild as its own, She seemed to think that 
two pounda weight of meat were there. 
: T recall the alk ys which run into Oxford-street, stifling lines, 
incrusted with human exhalations; troops of ys @ chilies n 
ng on the muddy + the seats on London Bridge, where 


. 


sany things ¢ 


A % 1 toget with drooping heads, shiver through 
the night; | arly the Haymarket and the Strand in the 
evening. Every hundred steps one jostles twenty harlots; some 
of the mt fe : ss of gin; others say, “Sir, it is to pay my 
lo Iging. his is not debauchery which thaunts itself, but desti- 
tution—and such destitution! The deplorable procession in the 


shade of the monumental stroets 
march of the dead. ‘That is 
of English society, 


is sickening; it seems to me a 
& plague-spot—the real plague-spot 


Literature, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Tue present season is proliiic of books intended for young 
people; and, what is better, the literary crop is mostly of excellent 
quality, as weil as of most attractive appearance. rom the 
nursery roufid table to the drawing-room fire, and even to the 
snug kitchen hearth, there are representative volumes for all ages 
and conditions, some of them gorgeous in binding and illustration, 
and others neat, uuprotentious, but haudy, sensible, and keenly 
interesting, 

Beginning with the children’s books, there are a host of ad- 
mirable large picture volumes, conspicuous among which are 
* Aunt Louisa’s Welcome Visitor,” one of the numerous publica- 
tions of Messrs. Warne and Co,; and a charming series of books 
published by Messrs. Nelson and Sons, comprising stories by 
A. L. O. I., nursery rhymes, and otier volumes, admirably 
printed, and each with very handsome covers, illustrated with a 
picture from the story itself, which is so coloured and glazed that, 
set round with the cloth frame, it looks almost like a bit of 
porcelain, : 

Very prominent among the large number of juvenile books for 
which Messrs. Routledge and Sons have long been famous is that 
wonderful storchouse of the old nursery rhymes and fairy legends, 
called “ Household Tales and Fairy Stories,’ a grand present, 
say, for Twelfth Night, and one that, with its huadred tales and 
five score illustrations by various artists, will be a fortune to 
many a little wide-eyed reader who will be attracted by its almost 
inexhaustible thickness and handsome bindiug. 

“Alice and her Wonderful Globe;’’ ‘The Lost Child,’ by 
Henry Kingsley; and ‘‘Puss and Robin,” by Tom Hood, are 
each charming nursery books, with pretty illustrations; those of 
the first and the last being the work of Fidlich, whose child- 
pictures are always excellent. 

| Amoug the best bouks for the young we have another charming 
volume by the author of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’* 
published by Messrs, Macmillan and Cv, It is called ** Through 
the Looking-Glass,"’ and is full of a kind of humour that, perhaps, 
no writer can command so efficiently as Mr. Lews Carroll, A 
little weird and fanciful, of course, it is, but it marvellously unites 
| childlike simplicity and quaint imagination, while the illustrations 
by Mr. Tenniel are full of grotesque humour. 

Another of Messrs. Macmillan’s books—‘‘A Christmas Cake 
in Four Quarters’’—is a capital freshly-written narrative of a 
festive season in England, Jamaica, India, and New Zealand, by 
Lady Barker, who has recently taken a position as one of the fore- 
most writers for young people, ‘Nine Years Old’’ is another 
excellent little volume from the same publishers — a pretty, brisk 
story by the author of ‘St, Olave’s,’’ and with more of Frolich's 
illustrations. 

“Harry Hope's Holiday ’’ (Routledge and Sons) is a boy's 
book—just one of those bright, pleasant little volumes that we 
can well afford to take in our pocket for a nephew who is home 
for the holidays, and don’t care about ‘‘ anything too dry.’’ ‘This, 
with Routledges’ Anuual’’—certainly the best boy’s annual 
now published—would set up acouple of nephews for a fort- 
night at least. 

A very beautiful little series of booky, charmingly bound, with 
a framed and coloured picture on the front cover, has been pro- 
duced by Messrs. Nelson and Sons, and are so neat and yet so 
attractive in appearance that they can scarcely fail to be favourites 
of the season. They are admirable in binding and printing, and 
| the stories by A. L. O. E. are excellent, pice: 4 are just such 
| pretty little volumes as a gentle and not too wealthy aunt would 
like to give to her nieces as an elegant but not costly present. 

The now justly celebrated ‘* Rainbow Stories ’’ issued by Messrs, 
Groombridge and Sons again attract attention as admirable gift- 
books of a quiet but interesting sort, and, like all the juvenile 
| books emanating from these publishers, are carefully adapted not 
only to the understanding but to the pure imaginations of children, 
‘The same publishers also produce some excellent cheap gift-books, 
each containing one principal and some subordinate stories for 
young people. 7 
|” Among juvenile books must be noticed a very prettily bound 
little volume published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
entitled “The Microscope.’ The publication of ‘The Child's 
Bible Narrative,” by the same firm, is a seasonable introduction 
of the sacred narrative in the words of Scripture from the 
authorised version. The various Scripture stories are told, and 
the narrative Continued, without division into chapters and verses ; 
while the headings of the pages indicate the subjects, such as 
“Naboth’s Vineyard,’ ‘The still small Voice,” “The First 
Miracle,” “The Light of the World,” &. The illustrations are 
some of them vigorous, but the old fashion of making a stripling 
David holding a huge pantomime head of a Goliath, who must 


| have been eighteen feet high to keep anything like proportion, has 
| been maintained, 


The mention of ‘ Violet Rivers’? (W. P. Nimmo), a very hand- 


somely-bound and finely-printed book, a story for girls by Winifred 
Taylor, brings us to notice some of the books for the young 
issued from the well-known old house from which we and our 
fathers and mothers, and our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
used to get our and their Christmas book when we and they were 
boys and girls. It was then Messrs, Newbury and Harris who 
ublished those coveted volumes; now it is Messrs. Griffith and 
‘arran, their successors. ‘They give us several glorious volumes th s 
year, and among them one that is like a French revival of some of 
the old marvellous books of romantic travel, with the additional 
attraction of a good deal of scientific accuracy. If “A Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth’’ does not attract every boy who can 
read and appreciate, we shall wonder what has come to the boys 
of the present day. Excellently translated from the French of 
Jules Verne, and with above fifty illustrations by River, this 
extraordinary narrative is a thorough success. ** The Young 
Franc-Tireurs,” from the same publisher, is another capital story 
by G. A. Henty—a story of adventures in the Franco-Prussian 
War, with illustrations by Mr. Landells, who was on the spot 
during the terrible conflict. As representative books for girls, 


yerhaps, ‘The Oak Staircase’? and “ Aunt Jenny’s American 
Pots,” also from Griffith and Farran, may serve to conclude the 
present notice, 
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—=SOMMUNIST PRISONERS AT VERSAILLES. 
Some of our readers who have visited Versailles in times before 
the war may remember in the Rue des Chantiers a great three- 
storied building, also called Le Chantier (or timber-yard), and used 
as a warehouse for the railway. Since the installation of the 
Government at Versailles this big block has been converted into a 
‘ where persons arrested for offences in connection with the 
mmunist insurrection are detained until they are either dis- 
charged or sentenced by the court-martial appointed to try their 
cases. ‘The inmates of this place are made as comfortable as the 
authorities can contrive to render their durance under lock and 
key, and the arrangements are tolerably complete. Each story of 
the building consists of an immense salle, or “ warehouss floor,”’ 
supported by four rows of iron columns. It is in these three vast 
and well-ventilated rooms that the prisoners are detained pending 
their trials, while outside the main building is a large courtyard, 
where they are permitted to take exercise from seven in the morn- 
ing till five in the evening. This kind of liberty within four 
walls was not, however, sufficient to dispel the dreadful mo- 
notony of the day, and a prisoner named Petit proposed to open 
a school for instructing his fellow-sufferers in the elements of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—the larger number of the pri- 
soners being entirely uneducated. The plan has been successful, 
and the détenus gladly avail themselves of the occupation afforded 
them, so that there are really a large number of ardent scholars 
whose studies are warmly promoted by the principal officers in 
charge. Above sixty poor fellows are pegging away in earnest 
under the tuition of the instructor, and among them is a man of 
sixty years old, sae D 
an now write a detter, in itself approaching 


readableness. 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 
(From “ The Mountain,” by M. Jules Michelet.) 


Amone earth’s things ¢ “ aeolian 2 » 
gnise two as perfect and peerless. n the 
Lake of Geneva, the Beautiful—a noble and 
exalted harmony; in the Lake of Lucerne, the 
Sublime. ; 

Have the secrets ever been fathomed which 
the Lake of Geneva guards in its mighty depths P 
Are we certain that its waters are fed only by 
the Rhone and its forty coniluents? Has it no 
subterranean inlets, no masked ways of intel- 
ligence on the side of Savoy, no unknown 
sources 

That such was the case one would be inclined 
to suppose when watching its inexplicable move- 
ments, its sudden rises and depressions. Even 
its storms have a character of their own. In 
May, 1867, I observed how little its swell re- 
sembled the undulating motion of other waters. 
Its waves appeared to my eye more like deep 
lines hollowed out by a chisel. 

In Switzerland—the land of light—this luke 

is light itself; and grand is the sudden effect 
when, from the threshold of the Valais—from 
that narrow defile which is choked up at St. 
Maurice—the plain all at once expands and 
enlarges, and you pause upon the edge of a 
vast sun-kindled mirror. in the noontide it 
becomes a gorgeous festival, which at first com- 
pletely dazzles you. But this.mobile, living 
splendour is to a certain extent subdued by the 
harmonious character of the shores. The very 
mountains of Savoy, which shoot sheer down 
into the lake, admirably accord with the smiling 
heights of the Paysde Vaud. Gradually spread- 
ing out from the chestnut groves of Evian to the 
bold promontory of Lausanne, the magnificent 
crescent becomes a golden sea, which extends 
and shimmers even to the remote shadows of the 
Jura. 
A process elsewhere operating only by stages, 
as from lake to lake, is here carried out under 
your very gaze. You sce the roubled Rhine 
rushing, at first, with a foul and tawny current, 
then gradually subduing its impetuosity and 
assuming 2 transparent azure. owhere is the 
filtration of the waters more clearly observable, 
or the purifying operations which they undergo 
in the bosom of the lakes. 

And for man, too, no less than for the waters, 
is the river a lofty and beautiful image of tran- 
quillity. What struggles has it formerly wit- 
nessed! what desperate contests between 
rugged Switzerland and passionate Savoy! But 
at length it has pacified them both. Our for- 
tunate interpreter between races and creeds, 
by its permanent and attractive channels of in- 
tercommunication, unites and marries together 
its opposing banks. It may be likened to a uni- 
versal religion of nature, wherein every heart 
unwittingly makes itself understood by the sen- 
timent of a tender humanity. 

Not far from the Bridge of Lucerne stands 
a small, heavy, unwieldy edifice of stone; ay, 
of stone assuredly, for not a plank has been em- 
pores in its construction. It is the treasure- 

ouse of the canton, and a true treasure-house ; 
for within it lies an iron coffer, and within this 
coffer a thing precious among the precious—the 
banner in whose folds the gallant Gondoldingen, 
chief magistrate of Lucerne, wrapped himself when wounded to 
the death. It is still stained with his blood. His last wish—his 
dying words—will one day be accepted as a law by the whole 
world: ‘Let no magistrate hold his office for more than one 
year.” 

But here, in the Lake of Geneva, take note of the abrupt 
change that has occurred, and which might induce you to think 

ourself in the North. Among the lofty chestnut-trees a few 
hes and sombre firs present themselves, even on the lowest 
pas and descending to the very margin of the waters. And 
how gloomy is their aspect! No bank slopes gently down to 
them; no p + road winds round them, There isrcarcely so 
_ ‘as a path where, during a high wind, a pedestrian may walk 
in rafety, 

The great Righi on your right, black Mount Pilate on your left, 
eye you with their awful stare. Over the shoulder of the latter 
two ice-cold giants—the Silberhorn and his sister, the J ungfrau— 
look down upon Geneva from a distance of ten leagues. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT ON DR. JOHNSON. 

Prorzssorn JowzTt has been lecturing on “The Life and 
Writings of Samuel Johnson” at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution; and in the course of his remarks the learned Pro- 
fessor said that Dr. Johnson’s life might be conveniently divided 
into two parts—-before Boswell knew him, and afterwards. That 
was to say, from the year 1739, when Johnson first began to write 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, to 1763, and from 1763 to 1784, 
which latter was the year of his death. The greater part of his 
writings, with the single exception of ‘The Lives of the Poets, 
fell under the first of these two Lema His tragedy, his two 
“ Tmitations of Juvenal,” his Rambler, his ‘ Rasselas,’’ his great 
Dictionary, his share in the /d/er and the Adventurer, all ‘belonged 
to that time of his life when he was unknown to Boswell. ‘The 
Lives of the Poets,” on the other hand, which were originally 
written as prefaces to an edition of the English poets, with the 


exception of one or two of them, were not publis ill 178: 

when J ohnson was in his seventy-third year, Seontne oman 

and not quite accurately, it might be said that the first half of his 
literary life was spent in writing and the second in conversation, 

In the first half of his life he was comparatively unknown, at least 
until the Dictionary blazed upon the world; in the second half 
he became the best-known man of his time—the acknowledged 
king of literature and literary society. The remark had been made 
that Johnson appeared greater in the pages of Boswell than in his 
own, and that we turned with disappointment from the “ life ’’ 
to the ‘‘works,’’ For one person who had read Johnson 
himself a hundred had read Boswell; and, while the one was 
ever new and fresh to us, we had to get over in the other 
the mannerism of the eighteenth century. Of all great 
writers Johnson was the least known to foreigners. Whilst 
Goldsmith's ‘Vicar of Wakefield’? was a household book 
among several European nations, the works of Johnson hardly 
found their way across the Channel, and were not as much read in 
Germany as Goethe and Lessing were in England. He was too 
violently English to be understood by many but Englishmen. His 
‘‘bow-wow’’ manner was not translatable into another language, 
nor could we expect foreigners to be amused by his prejudices 
against them. Johnson's fame as a poet rested mainly on his two 
“Tmitations of Juvenal,”’ and, in some degree, on his tragedy of 
‘‘Trene.’’ He seemed early to have discovered that he was not 
destined to be a fine tragedy-writer. He was wanting in grace 
and fancy, and almost equally wanting in the sense of metre and 
music, which seemed to nearly hait the poet's gift. In his 


who was quite determined to learn to read, and | tragedy of ‘Irene’? there was hardly a traca of a distinct 
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The characters were only abstract notions put into clothes. The 
Rambler contained a good deal of truth, and showed some 
original observation of life; but whether from a greater tendency 
to analyse human nature than formerly or not, among ourselves, 
such truths had passed into truisms, and the age seemed to have 
become impatient of them. The style which was characteristic of 
Johnson was first assumed, or rather attained, by him in the 
Rambler, It was 8 dignified and stately mode of writing English, 
cast in a Latin mould—making use of long Latin words and 
Cicerovian cadences, but wanting in life and variety. Amongst 
the writings of Johnson which appeared to the lecturer most 
beautiful as a work of art, and most instructive, was ‘' Rasselas.”’ 
Like Boswell, he thought we might read that work with advan- 
tage once a year. It was the vanity of human wishes delineated 
in a sort of prose poem or idyll; it was the Book of Ecclesiastes 
ringing the changes on various conditions of human life, ending 
in a conclusion in which nothing was concluded. The melancholy 
dignity of the Latin style was suited tothetheme. As in the other 
writings of Johnson, there was 2 want of dramatic power ; yet the 
interest was perfectly sustained in spite of this, by the unity of the 
idea, and by the grace of the conversations. There was no verisimili- 
tude in the characters ; but there was verisimilitude in the thoughts. 
They were true to life, and such as were always passing through 
our minds, Of Johnson as a critic a few words must now be said. 
He belonged to the ethical school of criticism, which would have 
a reason for everything, and which judged of plays and works of 
fiction chiefly by their moral influence. In Saueeuts time the 
higher imaginative criticism had not yet come into existence, 
Lessing, the founder of the new science of criticism in art, 
religion, and in literature, and the greatest 
critic who ever lived, was nearly contemporary 
with Johnson ; but he probably had never heard 
of him. Everything was, at the time he was 
speaking of, measured by common sense; and 
the ancients, as well as the great writers of the 
Elizabethan age, were praised or censured in 
proportion as they conformed or not to a re- 
ceived standard, But common sense was an 
inadequate measure of uncommon things, and 
was wholly incapable of following the higher 
flights of imagination. Dryden and Pope 
might be measured by it, but not Shakspeare ; 
or rather, perhaps, he should say that in the 
former case judgment might often be true, or 
would not be so glaringly false. Accordingly, 
we found that Johnson was a much better critic 
in the “Lives of the Poets’’ than in the pre- 
faces to Shakspeare. He understood what 
Dryden, Pope, and even Milton were often 
aiming at; but of the mind of Shakspeare he 
had not even that conception which any man 
might have who would carefully study the great 
dramatist by the light of modern criticism. As 
to Johnson's character asa man, he did not pro- 
pose to develop that character out of the early 
circumstances of Johnson, or out of the con- 
dition of the eighteenth century. Was not the 
man more than his circumstances? And the 
eo he was the less he could be explained 
y those circumstances, Nor did he propose to 
tryand find “the mind’ sconstruction in the face’’ 
In the narrowness and prejudices of Johnson 
tho strength of this Samson seemed partly to 
lie. Narrowness was not better than comprehen- 
siveness; yet, by limiting himself, a man might 
sometimes see more clearly and have a firmer 
grasp: There was a certain range of human 
owledge which he did net attempt to pass; 
there were certain bulwarks within which he 
intrenched himself; he was always on the side 
of authority and order; upon religion and 
politics the received notions of mankind were 
enough for him; he spoke a language ‘‘ known 
and understood of all men;’’ the speculative 
philosopher and the liberal politican, to whom 
such a character was very distasteful, used 
words of uncertain meaning, sometimes helped 
him by technical expressions. Hence there 
was no comparison between Johnson and the 
French encyclopzedist, or between Johnson and 
the German philosopher. The encyclopedist 
and the philosopher would not have understood 
him, nor he them. We must not suppose 
that the narrowness to which he had referred 
altogether interfered with the sight of the 
truth. In the first place, the human mind was 
not wholly consistent; and the English feeling 
of Johnson was always breaking through. The 
man who “p red as an apologist for tyranny 
could also drink to the next insurrection of the 
slaves in the West Indies; the friend of order 
eloquently denounced the inhumanity of the 
punishments which were prevalent in his 7. 
and pleaded that the penalty of death should 
be reserved for murder. In the second place, 
the prejudices of Johnson were not prejudices 
which entered into everythiog; but certain 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA IN WINTER.—(rxom “tug mouxtary,” BY M. MICHBLET.) 


character. Men and women—Turks and Greeks—declaimed in 
the Johnsonian style. They did not live or move before us; they 
were only actors who strutted and played a part, ‘“‘Irene” was 
like the work of an accomplished schoolboy—a good prize exercise, 
but nothing more. Johnson was right in the criticism which he 
made afterwards—“ I thought it had been better.’’ The parodies 
of the ‘‘Satires of Juvenal’”’ were works of more mature 
stamp. Johnson was a scholar, and fully entered into the 
spirit of the original. The ‘ Satires of Juvenal,”’ like 
Johnson’s imitations of them, were full of noble lessons 
of virtue, but also of astounding exaggerations of vice, 
described in the most far-fetched though forcible language. 
Passing to Johnson’s prose works, it may be stated that the 
Rambler first appeared in 1750, when Johnson was forty-one years 
of age. It was continued twice a week during two years, and con- 
tained the first prose writing of Johnson which was of much im- 
portance, It consisted of moral and religious essays, including 
gome humorous and critical pieces, and a few allegories. The style 
was forcible and perspicuous, and remarkable for a sense of rhythm 
and harmony which was not found in Johnson’s — But there 
was a want of original thought, and a want of grace and ease. 
Neither the serious nor the lighter papers had the interest of the 
Spectator, The writer instructed more than he amused, and his 
sententious mode of expression might have been agreeable to the 
eighteenth century, but was dull and prosaic to the taste of the 
nineteenth. The hand of Addison was nowhere seen, nor the art 
of Horace, “ r pore truth in laughter.’’ Johnson’s humour was 

nderous and elephantine; and he never made us believe in his 
Potions. ‘We could not say of him, as he said of Foote, ‘The dog 
is so comical that I laugh against my will.” Neither had he any 
power of lively description, such as was possessed by his friend and 
contem ry, Goldsmith, or still more by Defoe, who compelled us 
te believe the most improbable things. If, as had been excellently 
said of him, Johnson had written fables in which little fishes 
talked, they would have talked like whales.” There was no 
dramatic invention in the Rambler any more than in “ Irene.” 


fixed prejudices which left undisturbed large 
domains of thought. There was nothing in 
those prejudices which would interfere with the 
nicest observation of human nature; nor 
would his credulity about ‘“‘things unseen’’ 
prevent him from rightly estimating the 
evidence of “things seen.’”’ To Johnson 
might have truly been applied the saying which was with 
less truth ima of another, that he never wrote a line 
‘“‘which, dying, he would wish to blot.” He had under- 
stood the duty and the dignity of a teacher of man- 
kind, Yet Johnson was not an ascetic nor a pedant; 
he was not too good for the friendship or companionship of 
Boswell or Beauc'erk. Of course, he knew their vices; but 
why should he withdraw from their society ?_ He was the one link 
that connected them with better things. What was peculiarly 
attractive to us in the character of Johnson was the union of great 
tenderness and great strength. The giant had aheart likes woman 
orachild. Sucha ing of natural affection as there was in 
Johnson was hardly to be found in anyone else. Johnson's reli- 
gious character was curious. He was entirely free from cant. 
**Clear your mind of cant,’’ was one of his sayings. Yet, on the 
other hand, he was always heaping upon himself reproaches for 
having wasted his life and lost op rtunities, and was always 
making good resolutions, which, in own judgment, were never 
fulfilled. John:on’s view of religion, though not hopeless, was 
gloomy. He was disinclined to speak of dying, and never got 
over his fear of death. He was willing to allow that God was in- 
finitely good, but he could never be sure that he had fulfilled the 
conditions on which salvation was granted. He was glad to have 
such evidence of the supernaturalas was given by thevision of Lord 
Lyttelton, which he called the most extraordinary thing which had 
happened in his time. He thought that there was more misery than 
happiness in the world; nor did he give any better account of the 
existence of evil than necessity. In conclusion, Johnson was a 
‘take him for all in all,” there would never be the like of 
He was what he thought and wrote. He looked the 
world in the face, and in all vicissitudes he was himself. He 
taught literary men the lesson of self-reliance and independence. 
Of all men of genius Johnson was the only typical Englishman in 
whose strength, and also in whose weakness, we saw the national 
character. He was absolutely free from meanness and jealousy— 
a mighty soul which disdained tricks and subterfuges. He stood 


man, 
him again. 


422 


upright, and never stooped; no human power could have turned 
him from his base, Yet in this strongest of natures tucre were the 
gentlest affection aud the deepest reverence uud huuility, No 
oue in his life made such au iuipression on his contemporaries as 
Johnson; there was no one Whose inucrmost thouzhts were known 
in such detail to posterity, Th» singulurity of the man and the 
singularity of his fite ia this respect were without a parallel. 
Johnson would be a mere nawe if he did uot live for ever in the 
pages of Boswell, 


SUBURBAN FRUIT GARDENS. 

SUBURBAN residents appear to have bat vague ideas of what 
may be done iu stall gardens in the production of fruits, Hence 
itis that they are not half enough in earuest in the mutter, and 
allow what trees they have to take cire of themselves. ‘They either 
associate the idea of a supply of home-grown fruit with the idea 
of an orchard, or clse they shrink with dread from the incessant 
labour connected with the management of the miniature trees 
which have been so strongly recommended by some writers during 
the last cight or te, yesrs, Of the two classes of trees it is dif- 
ficult to say which should be avoided. ‘The standard trees are 
preferable, although they, take up more space than can be well 
spared in swall gardeus; they will yield a supply of fruit sooner 
or later; they will als» afford shade during the summer 
months, and they will give ® quiet rural look to the garden, 
and present a glorious sight when in flower, and be, at all events, 
iuteresting when laden with their richly-coloured fruits, The 
small trees, on the other hand, will not add one item to the beauty 
or picturesque appearance of the place; aud, even if they yield a 
moderate crop, it will be at the cost of time and labour utterly | 
disproportionste to the value of the fruit. ‘To have good fruit we 
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TRATED TIMES 
THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
Mu. Cuiciester Foxrescus, Pre-ident of the Board of Trade, 
has compi'ed a return, which his been issued among the Parlia- 
mentary papers, showiug the tun: cons aud business of his depurt- 
ment of the Governwent. Its « uties are various, aud ace ever 
increasing. ‘Tue Bord of ‘Trade is divided into six departments, 
each with its separate stuff. 1. Clie Commercial Department is 
rather consultative than adininisteat ve. Lt advises (when advice 
is required) the Treasury, the Colonial Office, and the Foreign 
Olfice on matters relating to tarifis and burdens upon trade. Lt 
has also tue business under the Acts relating to the inspection of 
alkali works, the registration of dusigus, copyright of designs, art- 
unions, industrial exhibitions, and tue collection aud public 
tion of cotton statistics. thts and Meas 
Office is also ove ot 
Department prepares the o ‘ 
issued periodically, 1s prepares speci#l statistical re turns when 
required for the information of members of Parliament, 
Chambers of Commerce, or private persous having occasion to 
apply tu the depirtment. It keeps a register of foreign tariffs on 
British produce and manufactures, 3. ‘The Ra:lway Deparunent 
has a large amount of work todo, and there are constant demands 
for fresh legislation. The departinent has four ipspectors of rail- 
ways—Captain Tyler, Colonel Yelland, Colonel Rich, and Colonel 
Hutchinson, all of the Royal Kugineers. j 3 
business of the Railway Departinent cousists iu arbitrating, ap- 
pointing arbitrators and umpires, and perfocmiog under Acts of 
Parliament various duties of a semi-judicial or cemi-legislative 
character, ‘The registration of jo ut-stock companies is wuder this 
department. It has duties with respect to water and gas com- 
panies, and preparcs provisional orders relating to them, and also 


The Standard We 


the eub-departments, 


niust have a fair development of wood, and therefore the trees 
b. st suited to small garcens are those of a medium o—trees 
which, though perfectly under the coutrol of the cultivator, are 
sufficiently large to produce frnit worth the eating, aud in 
suilicient plenty to repay for the spice eccupied by and the 
labour cf attending to thom. ‘The attention requiced by 
medium-sized trees is a mere trifle as compared with 
that required by the little miniatures, avd for that reason 
can be mostly strongly recommended to those who bave not much 
time to devote to their gardens, The fruits which can be most 


successfully cultivated in the open quarters of small gardens are 
appl 


, pears, plums, and cherries. But apricots, peaches, and 
ines must be trained to walls, and have a favourable aspect ; 
therefore for the present they will be passed by. ‘The fruits men- 
tioned as suitable for the open qua-ter should be grown as pyra- 
mids ranging from 6ft. to 8ft. in height, or as espaliers about 
5 ft. in height, ‘The first mentioned foem is in every way pre- 


ferab'e; the trees are by far the more handsome and 
are more easily managed, Moreover, there is no expense 


in the erection of a permanent wire trellis, or in the fixing 
and subsequent labour of repairing a temporary one mare 
of perishable material, such as wood, as is the case with espalier 


trees, The single cordon is admirable for forming edgings to 
walls; but for no other purpose is it desirable in the fruit garden. 


Siugle cordons, such 'ns are here referred to, are formed by train- 
ing a tree with a single main stem to a horizontal wire, fixed at a 
distance of about 15 in. from the sofl, The side-shoots are pinched 
back during the summer months, and a continuous line may be 
obtained by planting the trees at regular distances apart and 
training them all one way.—Gardeners’ Magazine. 


TUB FINANCIAL REFORM ALMANACK,— This is a volume of 136 pages, 
piublistied by Messrs. Longmans, and containing muco useful information, 
in is will be found a simplified analysis of the Government finauce accounts, 
copious statisticn] tables relating to public expenditure, the total value of 
imports and exports, alphabetical liet of the two Houses of P rliament, an 
auslysis of county and borongh representation, with the celonial and 
Britich tariffs, and a carefully-prepared exposition of ournavel and militar: 
forces, The statistics are einborately and carefully prepared ; and, alchoug 
amoug such a mass of facts errors must necessarily creep in, the contents 
generally will be found correct. 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIANS AND THE EDUCATION QUESTION.—The 
various Kducation Committees of the General Assembly «f the Presbyterian 
Chureh, having previously published their several opinions on the edaca- 
tion question, have now met and drawn up juint resolutions, The com- 
mittees ace the clementary, the intermediate, and the University ; and, 
although the formal resolutions have not been published, it has transpired 
lat, on the subject of elementary education, a resolutiszn was adopted 
* condemning Mr. Fortercue’s insidious proposal at Bristol to establish 
denominational training-schools.” From statements made it appeared that 
successive Governments had declared themselves in favour of non- 
seclutianism in the department of intermediate education, and that the 
Endowed Schools Commission in 1858 had reported to the same effect. The 
attention of the meeting was called to the fact that of the 144 Krasmus 
Sinith's schools which, it was stated, should be all grammar schools, only 
four are so, With reference to University education, resolations were 
adopted (1) approving of a non-sectarian syste n ; (2), more particularly for 
maintaining the principle on which the Queen's Colleges and the Queen's 
University were founded in its integri y ; (3), for the complete opening of 
Trinity College and the University of Dublia in‘the manner proposed by 
Mr. Fawcett's bill. 


DREADFUL SUFFERINGS OF A FROZEN CREW.—A despatch from | 
Chicago, dated Dec, 9, is to the following effect :—“ Lying in the river, near 
the lighthouse, i# a vessel clad from Hull to topmast in a thick coating of 
ice. She left this port Dec. 2, loaded with 26,000 bushels of corn, sail ng 
before a pleasant breeze, and with every prospect of a successful voyage. 
Towards night snow began to fall, and at dark a fierce storm of sleet broke 
upon the ves¢el, covering every rope and sail with ice, With great difficulty | 
the top rigging was secured, and then attempts were made t» take in the | 
frozen canvas. One sailor ran promptly up aloft, but in a short time was 
frozen stiff and motionless to the cross-trecs. In lowering him to the deck 
the mate and several men were badly frost-bitten, The iusensible man was 
revived a little by vigcrous and long-continued rubbing with snow, but bis 
legs are s0 badly frozen that his sf ay | is scarcely possible, The storm | 
continued with unabated fury, the iceclad vessel sinking deeper and deeper 
us the waves washed over it, The course was changed for Chicago, where 
the vessel arrived on the evening cf the 4th, Every-member of the crew, 
officers as well as men, were more or less frost-bitten, as each had taken 
his turn aloft to watch for landmarks. As each came down he had to be | 
rubbed with snow, to bring back circulation to bis benumbed limbs. All | 


i 
the men are suffering intense pain; but, with the exception of the one who 
The barque, which is named the 


Was first frozen, are not fatally injured. 
is now having the ice stripped off ” 


Board of Trade, 


GREAT LANDSLIP IN CHESIIRE.—For several years stories of land- 
slips in the salt district of Cheshire have reached the public about Christ- 
inas time, and it ie a singular fact that we have to bring the same thing 
again before our readers this Christmas, I+ seems that the hobgoblins in 
the lower world are always busy about the same period in that peculiar 
locality, rich in historical traditions of Roman, Briton, mouk, and cavalier, 
The locality of the present slip is precisely the same spot where similar 
occurrences bappeved twelve months, two, and four years ago in a field 
attached to Marton Hall, at prerent a farmhouse belonging to the Vale 
Royal Estate of Lord Delamere, and in the immediate vicinity of the axcient 
battle fle'd of Eddirbary, close to the sp «1 where Nixon, the Cheshire pro- 
phet, was born, who, by-the-by, prophesied that the old salt town of North- 


accounts connected with the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
department has not only to keep the accounts, but to control 
receipts and expenditure in the various branches of business super- 
intended. 
‘Savings banks and money orders, the proper distribution of the 
effects of seamen dyin 


pald out of the Exchequer, amounted to £96,799 in the financial 


| 117 from whooping-cough, 50 from different forms o' 


t 
tor the mukiug of tramways. It ws appointed Mr. A. Stoneham 
auditor of the accounts of the metropolitay water companies nuder 
the Act of last Session, and Mr. Bolton, C.£., water examiner, 
This department receives aud registers the accounts of insurance 
companies under the Act of 187). 4. The Harbour Depa 
exercises the supervision over lighthouses committed tothe Board 
of Trade by Act of Parliament. It manages Holyhead, Dover, 


Ramsgate, Portpatrick, and Alderney harbours, and exercises | 


all functions in respect to other harbours which belong to 
the central Government, including the consideration of 
hunierous questions arising from 
It has the duty of seeing that no injury is done to navigable 
harbours and channels, and has the charge of foreshores belonging 
to the Crown, and watches bills introduced into Parliament re- 
lating thereto, It has a certain control over pilotage, aud it is 
charged with all the duties of Government which relate to the sea 
fisheries of Great Britain. ‘Chis department has also the prepara- 
tion of provisional o:ders under the General Pier and Harbour 
Acts, and of draught orders for oyster and mussel fisheries under 
the Sea Fisheries Act of 1868. 6. The Marine Departmen: is 
charged with most of the business thrown upon the board by 
the various merchant shipping Acts, such as the registry and the 
discipline of merchant ships; mercantile marine offices, and 
measures for the prevention of crimping, and the engagement of 
seamen and apprentices; the examination of officers, aud investi- 
gations iuto misconduct, and into wrecks; the health of crews, and 
miscellaneous subjects aud questions, The department has, joiitly 
with the Admiralty, the management of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
The General Register and Record Office of Seamen is a sepa- 
rate office connected with this department. 6. The Financial 
Department of the Board of Trade was established in 1851, when 
it was found necessary to wind up the Merchant Seamen’s Fund ; 


and various branches of business have been added, the most im- 


portant being the management of the lighthouse and or 
This 


It has to deal with Greenwich pensions, seamen’s 


The sa 


abroad, und the like, 
of the Board of Trade and its subordinate de 


lavies and 
lentes 


year 1870-1; and the salaries and expenses of the mercantile 
marine offices and other subordinate departments of the Board of 
Trade, paid out of the Mercantile Marine Fund or proceeds of 
wreck, amounted to £66,342. The total is £168,141. The 
receipts by fees, &c., in respect of services rendered by the Board 
of Trade, amounted to £100,467, which went either into the 
Exchequer or into the Mercantile Marine Fund, or otherwise in or 
towards payment of expenses. In addition, sums amounting to 
£404,459 were levied on shippiig in the shape of light dues, and 
paid in to the Mercantile Marine Fund; and £357,630 was 
paid out of that fund in management and maintenance of light- 
houses, 


SouTH KENSINGTON MusguM,—A 


beautiful silver cup, the work of 
Jamnitzer, the Nuremberg goldsmith 


, and contemporary of Cellini, has just 
been added to the art-cllection. The educational division has lately re- 
ceived a very curious toy houge, made in Nuremberg two ceuturies ago, tilled 
with models of utensils of the period, illustrating German life and man- 
ners. It is at present shown in the north court. Mr, William Smith's 
gift of water colours will be exhibited as soon as the room is prepared to 
receive them, 

THe PoBLic HvaLTH.—Last week the aggregate mortality in London 
and nineteen other large towns of the United Kingdom was at the rate of 
$2 deaths aunually to every 1000 persons estimated to be living. While the 


| rate was 17 in Portsmouth it was as high as 61 in Wolverhampton, In the 


metropolis 2164 births and 1943 deaths were registered, the former hay 
been 62 below and the latter 370 above the average, 
from smallpox, 102 from measles, 28 from scarles fe 


ing 
Ninety persons died 
ver, 3 from diphtheria, 
{ fever (of which 6 were 
certified as typhus, 32 as enteric or typhoid, and 12 as simple continued 
fever), and 13 trom diarrbvea, The fatal cases of measles and whooping- 
cough showed a further increare upon the numbers in recent weeks, while 
those of smallpox and scarlet fever bad declined. The mean temperature 
was above the average throughout the week, except a slight deficiency on 
Sunday, the 17th inst. Diseases of the respiratory o:gans, including 
phthisis, caused 734 deaths, against 926 in the previous week ; 364 were 
referred to bronchitir, 117 to pneumonia, and 182 to phthisis; while in the 
previous week the numbers were 482, 139, and 224 respectively, 
THE WELSH LANGUAGE AND PKOPLE, 
Gordovic Histeddfod was be 
Christmas Day, under the presidency of Mr. Jolin Rhys, B.A., Feliow of 
Merton Coliege, Oxford, and one of her Majesty's inspectors of schools, 
‘There was a presiy numerous attendance of Cambrians. The proceedings 
were conducted in the Welsh language. The Risteddéfod commenced with 
the afternoon meeting, when prizes were awarded to successful ¢ wm petitors 
in poetry, prose, music, art, &e. The sitting was opened with the chorus 
of * God Biess the Prince of Waler,” given by the Welsh Choral Union, The 
president delivered his aunual discourse, in the course of w hich he said that 
Welsh was still to a great extent the langnoge of Wales, and was repre- 
sented by about thirty periodical publications published in Wales, America, 
and Australia. Irish patriots envied Welshmen the vigour of the old lan- 


—The Liverpool and Birkenhead 


wich would meet the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, Tho present slip 
on Saturday morning last, and presents an awful spectacleof a pit 
some 300 yards in circumference and about 100 fc. deep, the sides as yet 
almost perpendicular, although in course of time they are 
assume the natural slope of the loose sandy stratum which com- 
the formation in the locality, The singular circumstance at- 
tached to this slip is the fact that no mining excavation has ever been 
made there, nor is it posribie that, even in remote times, a mine can 
have existed under this euormous thick bed of sand; heuce @ subter- 
ranean cavity must have been washed in the salt rock at a depth of at 
least 200 ft. below the suriace; and every Christmas that subterranean 
master of the ceremonies seems to have appointed of Iate that the people 
on the surface shall be made acquainted with the circumstance that, if 
they wili rob his dominions by pumping the brine for the manufacture of 
salt, and give it away to ali tho world for such a miserable price as 4d. a 
cwt,, they shall at no remote time be in waxt of terra firma altogether, 
The consumption of salt bas lately, for the domestic chemical manufac are, 
and for export to India and our ¢ dlonies, assumed dimensions wh'ch make 
it @ mater of first consequence to our commerce, and Govern- 
ment should look to these ominous signs of nature. The local autho- 
rities of the district are reporied to have drawn the attention of Govern- 
ment to the ter ibie waste committed by improvident mining and manu- 
facturing operations, but no action seems to have been taken beyoud a 
reference to & mining inspector, whose reports seem not even to have 
been sent to the local authorities, 


sare to | Celts— 


guage, bat he would gladly exchange it for the voluminous literature 
possessed by Irishwen in the livrary of Trinity Coliege, Dublin. Since 
the last general election—or, as he might call it. the revolo of the 
Welshmen had succeeded in waking their claim heard in high 
quarters, and a Variiament founded upon a Celtic majority found it ex- 
pedient to listen with some deference to their complaints, 
with the clamour of Welsh bishops and Welsh County Court Judges, mat 
people seemed to have been persuaded lately that the Welsh 
Teasserting iteelf, That, however, was a mistake; for the 
undoubtedly going the way of all the earta, and 
Welsh publications could not be acce 
frequently presented, in a gaudy, 


ay 
language was 
langaage was 
in More ways than one, 
ps *4 nee idea of its vitality, aud 
ugly kind of patchwork, Eaglish idioms 
clo:hed in Welsh phraseology, The prospe.:ta of Engiish in the Princl- 
pality were very encouraging. There the Education Department was 
carrying on with vigour and energy & most important work, and a littie 
equavbling here and there served only toshow how zealously Welshmen were 


taking up the education question From his own experience of certain 
districts he could say that it) was possible to teach the children of Welsh 
parents English with hopes of suc: #8, W4Lereas in thove paris, in the county 
of Flint, for instance, where the C} eshire dialect hac ‘ e border, he 
should despair of attaining to any permanent result. In f «might 


safely predict that & generation not far off would find resp 
in general use in North Wales, while the Ch: ould pertiaps 
continue for ages to come in undisputed enjoyment of tat jargon which 


he now found was admirably suited to his unental c ilibre. 
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A large part of the | 


tment | 


local charges on sbipping. | 


eld in Lord Nelson-street Concert Hall, on | 
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THE ROBIN REDBREAST, 


| In an article in the Sf. James's Magazine ou“ The J 
| bresst and its Legeuds,”’ we read :—Lu Devonshire the 
| is called the ** Fucewe!l Summer.” Lu W 
| like Prometheus, the victim of his own phila: thropy—of his }o, 

for the race of ian, Not only the “ babes in the wood.” i. 
| waukind at large—if the Welsh lezend be tue —are ie 


these deserving favourites. How could any child help re 
“CHIOn When 


tobin R 
red 
es he is coy dei 


the little bird ‘with bosom red”? with aff 
“ 


“4 { 
Ssures 


is thas far, far away is a land of woe, darkness, spirits of eyj and 
| fire, aud thit day by day does the Litele bird bear in his bill q 


| drop of water to quench the flame, and so hear to tix 


buruipg streaw doves he ily that his dear little feathers ar 
| scorched, aud henes he is nawed * Broa rhuddyn aud 
| that to serve little chidren the robin dans approche th, 


| infernal pit, and that n> gved chiid will hurt the devoted bene. 
| factor toman? The robin returns from the laud of tire, and tly rus 
fore he feels the cold ef winter far more than his brother birds. 
| Mle shivers in the wintry blast ; te is hungry, and so he chirp 
betore your door, Oh! my child, then in gratitude throw a few 
crumbs to poor Robin Red»reast.’’ ‘he Yorkshire country people 
have a real boreor of killing a rebin; and with good reason, {6 
they say, and firmly believe, that it a robin is kled one of the 
| cow's belonging to the person will give bloody miik. And it 
said for a fact that a young farmer at Borobridge determine 
| to try and see if this bit of * folk-lore’’ could be ve ified, Wiu 
| this intent one day he shot a robin purposely ; when, lo! the next 
morning his uncle’s best cow, a healthy beast of some twelve © 
thir.ceu years, gave half a pailful of ved milk, and did so for thar 
days in succession—morning and evening. The liquid was of a pink 
colour, which, atter standiug in the pail, became clearer, and when 
poured out there was found a deep red sediment at the bottom, 
| The same supers u is likewise prevalent in Switzerland. ‘ij, 
| robin there wlone of ail birds enjoys immunity from the 1 
believes the same tradition wi: ); 
our John Brodie, of Yorkshire, respecting the cows, should a robin, 
| be killed on his pastures, In France likewise the robin meets wit) 
mercy at the hands of the sports:man, who is generally anything 
but sentimental, while the Breton peasant holds him in positiv 
veneration, Mr. Chambers, in his ** Book of Days,’ says * Thy 
robin is very fortunate in the superstitious which attach to hin, 
* There's a divinity doth hedge a robin,’ which keeps him from in- 
| numerable harms.’’ Inu Suffolk there isa saying, ** You must not 
take robin’s eggs: if you do, you will have your legs broken! and, 
accordingly, those egys on long strings, of which bi NYS are SO prow, 
| are never seen in that county ; aud one that kills a robin is sure to 
be unlucky.’ For ‘‘He that hurts robin or wren will never 
prosper, boy nor man.’ ‘How badly you write,”’ was one d y 
said to a boy in a parish school; ‘* your hand shakes so that you 
can't hold your pen steadily! Have you been running?” No,” 
replied the lad; ‘it always shakes since a robin died in my hand; 
it is said, if a robin dies in anyone's hand, that hand will ‘alway 
shake.’ Evil results, however, do not seem to have always fol- 
lowed the killing of robin, ‘ Who killed Cock Robin ?’’ was th: 
indignant and popular inquiry. ‘1,’ replied the sparrow, as bold 
as brass, without any apparent compunction of conscience, * | 
killed Cock Robin.’’ As the sparrow did not attempt to pulliats 
his action by alleging the unhappy result to have been accidental, 
but even freely'acknowledged with what weapon it had been effec 
we fear that it was a wilful and cold-blooded murder, True, that 
** All the birds of the air fell sighing aud sobbing, when they 
heard of the death of poor Cock Robin.” Yet still in this cas 
we do not learn from subsequent history that any retributive 
justice fell upon the shedder of }roor Robin's blood. © It is said of 
| the Redbreast that, if he finds the dead body of any rational 


or 
| gan of the Alpine herdsman, who 


Tea 


| creature, he will cover over the face at least, if not the whol 


body, with leaves, ‘The burial covering, with leaves, of the 
Children in the Wood, and the play of ‘*Cymbeline,”’ are supposed 
to have given birth to the tradition; but this charitable office, 
however, which these productions have ascribed to Robin, is of 
very early date, for in Thomas Johnson's ‘Cornucopia’? (1596) 
it is reluied that ‘robin, if he finds a man or woman dead, will 
cover all his face with mosse, and some thinke that if the body 
should remaine unburied, that he would cover the whole body 
also,’’ 


THe New MARKET const ed by the Corporation of London on the 
site of the disused Government docks ard at Deptford for the lauding and 
slaughtering of foreign cattle was, on Thurs Jay, formally opened, in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor, Mr. Bontems, the chairman, and the members 
of the Markets Committee, and of a large number of the principal person 
engaged in the metropolitan cattle trade, 


ALLEGED OUTRAGE TO THE BRITISH FLAG.—We Isarn from Palermo 
that the Maltese schooner Lara, laden with tobacco for Tunis, has been 
ileguliy sequestratea by the Italian authorities at eight miles distance 
from Paler.wo—two or three miles beyond the zonal demarcation of Italian 
waters—and the crew taken prisoners. Our worthy Consul has not allowed 
euch a glaring act of injustice to pass unnvticed, and we have no doubt 
that his endeavours to reclalm the ves-el and indemnify the owners for its 
detentios il meet with suce We are glad to hear that a protest has 
been entered, not only agsi the summary procedure of the customs 
officers, but also against the insult offered to the English tlag by the capture 
of a ship under its protection on the high seas beyond the jarisdiction of 
apy Government,—Malta Times, Dec, 9, 


CENSORSHIP OF TEYLEGRAMS,—At the Manchester Chamber of Com 
merce, on Wednesday, the ciicumstances under which Mr. Scudamor: 
recently impounded telegrams and delayed their delivery, and afterward: 
communicated the telegrams to the press with his correction, justifying the 
proceeding, and alleging that the telegrams were inaccurate, gave rise to 4 
loug discursion, The following resulution was proposed :—** That, the at- 
tention of this Chamber having been drawn to the delay of private tele- 
grams caused by one of the officials of the department, hereby records its de- 
liberate opinion that the said cflicial has committed a breach of the Jaw, 
and has set a dangerous example to his sub rdinatese, which involve serious 
Consequences to the liberty of the subject.” The previous question was 
mooted, but, on a division, was Jost. Tne original resolution was thon 
carried, and ordered to bs sent to the Postmaster-General, 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY.—Statistics have been published relating 
to the Queen’s College, Galway, showing the practical results of the trair 
ing received in that institution siz establishimeut, Prom the-e statistic 
it appears that since the opening of the college, in 1850, 1127 students ! 
eutered for study in the faculties of arts, medicine, and law, and in t 
| Gepartment of enginering. Of this number, 381 were Protestant Kpizco 
patians, 516 Roman Catholics, 182 Presbyterians, and 48 of other denon: 
tions. Of these 95 have obtained Government appointments ; three have 
obiained studentships at the Inns of Court in Dablin and London; 364 
have obtained degrees and diplomas in arts, medicine, law, aud engineer 
ivug; and 147 are at present on tie books for the session, of whom 8) ar 
Boman Catholics, 30 Bpiscopaliars, 28 Presbyterians, and 6 of other ck 
nominations, The Government appoiutments aliadea to were—25 in the 
Civil Service of ludia, comprising judges of district coarts, engineeriny, 
aud the telegraph departments; 40 in the Army m rvice; 17 in 
| the Nuvy medical service; 4 inspectors of national « 2 inspectors 
| ef constubalary ; and 7 “ Home appointments, War OMlc., &.” Of there 
| 95, the Protestant Episcopaliaus numbered 32, the Roman Catholics 4), 
| 
} 
| 


the Presbyterians nnd those of other denominatic > 


It is often thought that Nature is 

usually sparse of lesi-beauty where the flower is bighty ornameutal, and 

stingy with flowers where leaves assume la go proportions and elegant 

outlines ; and, Co asaiailer extent, that she is apt to exhaust herself in an 

| Bbalogous Way upon fruit. Nothing can be furiber from the fact than this 
supposition, Whlien we consider the flowering charms of the greater portion 
of our fruit-trees, we are struck with astonishment that they are not more 
planted for their beauty alone. ‘luke the apple in its countless varietics, 
and jast consider that, if ic did not give sucn crops of fruit, beautiful to 
look upon and more delicious in flavour than balf the boasted fruits of the 
tropics, we should seck sfier it for the suke of its blushing cups, which 
turn the formal orchard into a scene of fairyland. Then we have the pear, 
whict mes in carer, and furnishes iOWy masses of bloom, and with 4 
more pleturesque aud hand-ome habit than the apple ; bat, unhappily, with 
the same faulo of bearing delicious as well a: ornamental fruit, From 
nearly every hardy frui uiay reap along harvest of beauty—almonds, 
apricots, cherries, orabe, mediars, peaches, plums, and quinces being all 
mvre or jess ornamental. We enought todo but place these objects, 
usvally hidden in the orchard, in any open spots, in pleasure-grounds, by 
woud walks, in the fences at intervals, instead of the worthless stuff that 
how too often occupies them, and, in a word, in the many poritions where 
inany trees neither good for timber nor flowers now take up valuable ground. 
The Garden, 


FRUIT-TREES FOR ORNAMEN. 


STRANGE TRAGEDY. 
(From the New York Times of Dec. 10.) 
“rp sudden and mysterious death, two wer ks 
¢ a young woman in Grang rville, Saratoge 
ty, iu this 
was due not a& 
» inexplicable 


lone to the sad event itself, but 
nature of its cause. No one 


yd th ow an 
Ora pele a certain terrible suspicion. 
\ a ts few days of this poor gitl’s decease, or 
ver, another tragic circumst mice occurred, and 
art eo ire DOW indissolubly counected together. 
\ to say that the last event proves anything 
.) soly as to the character of the first would be 
; ‘It simply renders a conjecture, which 
i thought of before, more plausible to some 


+. and less so to others. Let usr, however, 
ily recite the knowa facts. : 7 
iy na the evening of Saturday, Nov. 25, two 


ns were Griving in a buggy on their way from 


Pesce culled Wilton, to Maston, Washington 
ountye ‘Th, 89 two people, row both dead, were 
sy ink Wilter, a widower of thirty-five, anda 
Mis <, rah Deyoe, his housekeeper. The girl had 
velcn this capacity for some years. It is proper 
to say that noue of the accounts of the local press 
« oest that apy improper relation wassupposed to 
arty etween the two Whatever may be inferred 
at the wretched end of their earthly careers, the 
ve vo of scandal was silent while they lived, Miss 
Dew had been visiting at the house of her parents, 


GQ Wilberwent af er her to fetch herhome. 
sntercouree, £0 far as known, had always been 
yieable, and nothing is known to have happened 
ovcasion to render it otherwise, It appears 
n the fatal Saturday night several inches of 
>on the ground, and the roads were very 


, was to pass on the journey named, there 
~ <.wemill and a bridge. Now, according to 
ve cJhup'@ statement, a few rods before the vehicle 
to this bridge the axle broke. The near 
ot into @ rut, and Miss Deyoe was flung 
-ctrilsing on her head, ‘There were marks on 
now showing this, and also marks as if her 
ion had jumped out, The wife of the 
‘yi l'r, however, &@ Mrs. Proper, testifies that she 
lying in bed awake that night near an uncur- 
v) wiudow. Through this she eaw a horse 
and buggy With a man—no woman—in it dash 
furiously by. The horse was running away, the 
, trying, she thought, to check him. Ina 
ut the buggy turned and tore back in an 
opposite direction. A few seconds later and the 
‘we reappeared, flying again on his first course. 


q ta time be had nothing but the thills and the 
Jityee attached to him, The body of the 
wargou was gone, but the man was on foot behind 
yamuit. She alarmed her husband, who rose, 
wnt out, and confronted the man, who 8 
Wiber, A Mx. Snyder, who lives hard by, also 
came up, and afterwards a Mr. Thorp. 


lore comes the inexplicable part ot the matter, 
f))-fourmen hurried to find the missing girl. Wilber 
ol total ignorance of her whereabouts or 
exteut of what had happened to her, A scarch 
tok place, which was for some time unsuccessful, 
<t Mr. Proper saw a trace of blood on the rail 
of the bridge. He held bis lantern over the side, 
to throw light below, and saw the body of 

inl, partly submerged, and lying on her face 
vabout two feet of water. ‘The body was lifted 
Wilber helping quietly, and carried to the 
itwas frightfully lacerated, and the clothing, 

‘yon to the under garments, torn to shreds, 
\ilber showed no agitation, but was silent, as if 
Jud, After the corpse was placed in the mill, 
he started lack on foot to tell Miss Deyoe’s 
‘on uts of What had occurred, and returned with 
| virl’s father, atter walking ten miles, at 
four in the morning. On the Monday fol- 

» Wilber attended the funeral, and after- 
ward returned to his home. Now the question is,- 
« did Miss Deyoe come by her death? The 
ly was found 200 ft. from where the marks in 
iow show the girl was thrown out. The 
uds on the corp-e an& the condition of the 
ing were totally incompatible with the theory 
ot a single fall and concussion. Besides this, 
hod and bits of clothing were subsequently found 
ietwoon the two places, Yet Mrs. Proper saw 
tie buggy traverse just this intervening space 
with the man alone init. Again, footprints were 
lalong the side of the road exteuding from 

pot where Miss Deyoe was pitched out, or 
pposed to have been pitched out, for about 

tect, Then there was a track or trail, as 

body had been dragged under or bebiad the 
At the junction of two roads, a little 
‘ther on, a pile of lumber stands, and around 
is the body of the girl must have been, by the 
on the snow, twice dragged. ‘That the buggy 
smashed, as Wilber said, there can be no 
the facts spoke for themselves. But 

1d is, 1 doubt whether or not he assas- 
uated Miss Deyoe first, and then carried out the 
ving scene by way of accounting for her death. 
uppose, as has been suggested, that the 

: woman was caught by some extraordinary 
nt and swung under the buggy without 
's knowledge, and the body became de- 
i, all bleeding and mutilated, at the bridge, 
ue it that Miss Deyoe could afterward, or 
i afterwerd, surmount the rail and throw 
to the water? The idea that she 
(have been kicke@ over by the horse is 
i by those who have examined the 

as simply impossible, Besides, how 

that there were no sereams, and that Mrs, 
ilthough she could see horse, man, and 
tinctly, and the latter in two different 

‘, saw nothing of a body clinging to it? 
bability of Wilber committing the mur- 
on his previous good character and on 
+ { that no bad feeling was ever known to 
between himself and the deceased; the pro- 
ty that he did commit the crime is founded 
Apparent impossibility that the different 
that happened could have happened other- 


t act of the dismal drama occurred two 


v Miss Deyoe was buried. On the Wed 
i ceeding that Monday Wilber was him- 
found dead, His body was at the bottom of 


vu well, into which he had plunged head- 
Did he kill himself out of remorse or be- 
ew he was suspected and the circum- 
vidence was so strong against him’ 
1 only can tell, for there are no other wit- 
ud with Wilber’s suicide the knowledge 


ii 


State, created a deep impression. | 


light on the matter, although | 
he £ 


Their | 


‘At Grangerville, a place through which the | 


ILLUSTRAT 


ED TIMES 


of the secret passes away from theearth, Theories 
there will be in plenty, and plausible conjectures 
without end; but the real heart of the mystery 
will only be known when we all meetat compt and 
the sea gives up its dead. 


y 


ATROCISUS MURDERS IN FRANCF. 

Tux Assize Court of the Pas de Calais has been 
engaged for the past few days in the trial of a 
man whose career has been one of the most res 
markable in the records of human v.llany. The 
criminal is a young man only twenty four year: 
of age, named Lemettre, and his course of érime 
appears to have commenced in the ycar 1864; at 
that date he was a farm-servant, and obtained the 
perfect contidence of his employer by his activity 
in his business, end his supposed regular and 
excellent conduct. At this time certain fires 
oceurred in the district in which Lemettre resided, 
and w certain M. Framery entertained some sus- 
picions that they had been caused by this appa- 
rently well-conducteds:rvant, but these suspicions 
only resulted in his baving his own house burned 
without his being able to denounce the incendiary. 
Lemettre’s master having died, the widow 
married a certain Louis Sauvage, whose brother 
had married a sister of Lemettre, and he 
removed with the Sauvages to a house at 

| Auvingham, at a short distance from Audres- 
| relles. Here he lived for some time in such 
| fashion as to obtain an excellent reputation, 
; and contrived on three different occasions to 
| obtain credence for the statement that he had been 
shot at. He was also fortunate enough to tind 
| 1600f. on the high road, which he placed in the 
| hands of the maire, who returned it at the end of 
a year, as no owner had claimed it, He placed 
this sum in the hands of his mistress, and six 
| months later intrusted her with a further sum of 
700f. saved from his wages. This was in Sep- 
| tember, 1868, and on Dec, 1, in the same year, a 
brewer's drayman, who had fallen asleep on his 
dray, while passing a'ong the road, was suddenly 
thrown into the ditch, horribly mutilated, aud 
robbed of his purse containing about 15f. A 
fortnight later a widow Lambert was attacked 
one night in her dwelling-house, and severely 
wounded, the object of the outrage being robbery, 
as she was kuown to have received money on the 
previovs day. A week afterwards Lomettre 
robbed the presbytery of Audresselles while 
the coré was serving mass, avd had the hardi- 


he went to give an account of the robbery, the 
robber having come to complain that his trunk, 
containing 18u0f., had been stolen from his room, 
but afterwards discovered in the garden, In May, 
1869, Lemettre took a farm in Audresselles, and 
shortly afterwards mugdered a peasant named 
Cugny, whom he enticed to comes and drink with 
him. ‘Suspicion in this case fell upon a winescller 
named Foucart, in whose shop Lemettre had met 
Cugny, and this man and his two sous were 
arrested. Not long afterwards the third son of 
Foucart was found murdered in his bed, the house 
having been cleared of all the linen to be found, 
and an attempt having been made to set it on fire. 
The house of the widow Lambert, which she had 
not ventured to inhabit, was also cleared of all 
portable property by Lemettre, who some titne 
afterwards murdered aM. Malfoy, who it is sup- 
posed had been privy to some of hiscrimes. After 
this Lemettre committed robberies of money and 
securities in a neighbouring village, and about 
this time was obliged to join the Mobilis d Guard. 
Returning home after the armistice he recom 
menced his career by clearing out the palace of 
Bishop Blanquart de la Motte, whence he carried 
off money, jewels, and papers. The Abbé Flour, at 
Manninghein Vimille, was similarly treated on 
May 14 last, and another priest, the Abbé Callier, 
on June 4. Lemettre, as he was growing rich, 
took to himself a wife on the llth of the same 
month—a girl from Ambleteuse, whose family 
were much pleased at the excellent conduct and 
regular habits of their new connection, At tne 
wedding feast, however, he was so imprade nt as 
to display on his finger a valuable ring which had 
been given by the late Queen Amélie to Mon- 
seigneur Blanquart, Archbishop of Rouen, On 
this being admired he took it off and put it away, 
and no more was said to him on the eubject ; but 
on June 25 he was watched by M. Noyclle, whom 
he had questioned as to the habits of the Curé of 
Audembert, and who saw him cross the wall into 
the garden of the said cure. The gendarmes were 
at once summoned, and Iv mettre was seized 
before he had effected an entrance into the house, 
In his own house were found abundant proots of 
his guilt, which he st le ackoowledged, 
asserting, however, that he 
accomplice in the murders. 


} 
i 
had been only an 


SUNDAY TRADING IN THE NEW-CSUT. 

Atv Southwark Police Court, on Wedne-day 
afternoon, Mr. Partridge engaged till a late 
hour in disposing of forty-eight summonses ob- 
tained by the V vy of Lambeth against trades- 
men of the Lower-t: arsh, and costermongers and 
stallkeepers, miny of them Jews from Bethnal- 
green, Whitechap: 1, and Spitalfields, for obstruct- 
ing the carringe-way in the peli on ot 

, 17th inst., by exposing certain goous an 
po ea for ory under Michael Angelo 
Taylor's Street Act, George LII. As soon as the 
names of the defendants had been called over, Mr. 
Roffey, the vestry clerk of Lambeth, said that 
these stunmonses had been obtained the | 
utation from the coster- 


— 
va 


since 
‘stry had received a dep 
apa a and tradesmen, headed by Mr. Robeit | 
Hartwell, who de ibed their, grievances und 
pointed out the extreme hardships they were put 
to in order to obtan a living, eall ng on the vestry 
not to proce ed to convictions, as ™ such a case | 
they must gv to the poor-house. s nce _— the 
assistance 9 the Cou missioner of Police had ec 
sought by the vestry, asthe law regarding : lay 
trading was very defective. The vestry ha‘ _ . 
viously commtnde vied with the pt ce cs a 
letter, dated Ort. 3l, 1871, was received ag 
Colonel Henderson, stating that ‘ the question o 
the trading and obstruction in the ery — 
Sunday morninas is, I fear, one more of § - ay 
trading than of obstruction, and I y feaae etre pt 
that the question would have beea dealt with in 


Cy 


hood to meet the curé at the police office when | 


| Check had committed the 


| style— masks, 


but [have directed the necessary information to 
be collected and laid before the magistrates, with 
the view of abating the wuisance complained of 
as far as possible On Nov. the vestry 
ceived another communicition from Colonel 
Henderson, to the cifect thet he had had a full 
and careful inquiry made iato the nuivauce from 
Sunday tradiug in the Lower-marsh, New- 


or 
of 


cut, and Lambeth-walk, ani statiog : —‘ There 
can be no doubt » is one 
dire tly of Sunday r that pre 
im 2 Es pe tle 
ceed ngs, if taken, should be wider the Act 


passed last Session, The y 
stand, proceed iu the case es one of obstruction 

which, under the cireumstunces, could not bo 
proved, be cause, iS aloater of fact, the obstrac- 
tion is caused quite much by the persons who 
keep their shops open as by the costermungers, aud 
there is bo vehicular traffic ia the street. Lt the 
shopkeepers were w:ling to close their shops ata 
eertuin hour, and procced against the coster- 
mongers if they remained, no doubt the market 
would be clowd.”’ Mr. Partridge asked whether 
Colonel Henderson refused to teke proceedings 
when the second deputation waited on him, Mr. 
Roffey replied that he said he would ass 


lice Caltot, os 


Nhe 


men, On the same day that the deputation of 
costermonpgers, &c., 


agains} the cost:rmongers, the shopkeepers 
shou.d be called on to close their shops, 


and that the hearing of the summonses issued 
conse- 
quence of that resolution Mr. Roffey said he 
caused a notice in accordance with it to be served 


D 


should be adjourned for s:x weeks. In 


on the shopkeepers. He new asked his Worship 
to wijourn all the summonses for six weeks, but 
at the sume time the defendauts must not think 
the vestry had abandoned them. It was the in- 
tention of the officers of the vestry to watch the 
shopkeepers if they kept closed and discontinued 
to break the law. Mr. Partridge hvi no hesita- 
tion in complying with the request of the vestry, 
but must say that these Sunday proceedings in the 

New-cut were ascandal and a nuisance, aud ought 
| to be stopped. He would suggest to the vestry 

that all usose who sold perishable articles and the 
| necessaries of life to the poorer classes on Sunday 
moruings in the New-cat should be allowed to do 
so up to half-past ten, and if the vestry carried 
| out the proceedings in an impartial manner he was 
sure the police would heip them, Mr. Rofley 
thanked his Worship, and promised to place his 
suggestion before the vestry at their next meeting. 


A Neono Execurion in Vinreinta.—On the 
10th inst. a negro who had murdered his wife by 
whipping her with rods was hanged at Louisa 
Courthouse, Virginia, The last moments of the 
criminal are thus described by an eyewitness : 
“At half-past twelve ex-Sheriff Moss, with his 
deputies, proceeded to the cell of the condemned 
and pinioned Jacob with the halter with which he 
was to be hanged, Surrounded by a guard, he 
walked nervously to the stile leading trom the 
gavl-yard to the stree’. Stepping over this he 
wus assisted into a waggon, m which was his 
coffin, and on this the Sheriff and the criminal 
took a seat, “Jacob then uncovered his head and 
essayed to address the crowd, but was prevented 
by the onward movemeut of the waggon, and the 
procession took up its march to the scaffold. The 
waggon, bearing its death freight, surrounded by 
a cavalcade, both coloured and white, on horse- 
back, and a large crowd of negroes, male and 
female, on foot, slowly dragged over the rugged 
roal. Instead of the solemnity which should 
attend such occasions, the ecene on the way was 
one of mirth and merry-makiong among the 
negroes, who seemed to be unusually gay and 
festive. Loud shouts and whoops from the crowd 
as it surged along awoke the silent repose of the 
woods on every side, and when the disorderly pro- 
cession turned from the road into the woods these 
demoustrations were repeated with « tenfold 
vigour. At 1.40 p.m. the ghastly gallows burst 
upon the view of the procession. dalting in front 
of the structure, the condemued man was assisted 
from the waggon, and he ascended to the drop 


firmly, Jacob then took off his hat and knelt 
while a coloured divine read the first lines of the 
hymn— 


Oh, for an overcoming faith 
To cheer his dying hour! 

To triumph o’er the monster death, 
‘And all its frightful power! 


In this the negroes all joined in a grand chorus, 
with that weird and peculiar religious enthusiasm 
for which they are so noted, making the scene, for 
the first time, solemn and awful, Atter this Jacob 
addressed the multitude, attributing his terrible 
crime to the unfaithfulness of his wife, his own 
jealousy, and the damning influence of vile 
whisky. Tuating a survey of the crowd, he said, 
‘There are not fifteen persons among you who 
would not have done the same thing under the 
same circumstances.’ ‘The conduct of the negroes 
was unexceptionably horrible and Profane. 
Another hymn and prayer, and at two the halter 
was adjusted, the black cap drawn over the 
features, and in a few seconds more the prop was 
knocked from under the drop.”” 

Jupcr Lyncx# Disavrowntev.—The friends of 
Mr. M‘Donald Cheek, at present of Brookville, 
Indiana, recently paid him a nocturnal visitin his 
prison cell with rather unsatisfactory results, Mr. 

trifling impropriety of 
killing his father-in-law, and it was feared that 
he might not be hung sufficiently soon or we ll by 
the constituted authorities, so seventy-five of his 
neighbours concluded to make sure of Mr. Cheek 
at ove, They came in the regular conventional 
long coats, dark lanterns, and so on, 
not forgetting the indispensable rope. They had 
sledges and crowbars, too, to bre 1k down the 
prison doors, which they cid with much dexterity 
and a great deal of noise. Brookville, however, 
on making out the cause of this unwonted clamour 
on the quiet Sunday night, only rolled itself 
up in its blankets and went. to sleep again, 
It was only another ‘lynching. The doors 
down, there seemed to be no obstacle to going 
in; but the leader of the party, who seems 
to have been a person of method and with 
a fine feeling for dramatic effect, insisted on re- 


slast Session of Parliament. In the existing 
yah ihe law the police have a very diffieutt 
task to perform in dealing with these matters; 


peating as he went in, and on his companion 
repeating after him, the mysterious shibboleth, 


matters 


st the 
vestry if they first proceeded against the wades- 


waited on the vestry, the 
latter passed a resolution declaring its opivion 
that it was only just that, in taking proceedings 


“One, two, three; in goes he."’ This impressive 
formaiity duly complied with, the maskers betook 
themselves to Mr. Cheek’s apartwent, Lf things 
had gone on ia the usnal way, that mid maletace 
tor would cheerfully have stepped out aud suf- 
fered his hands to be tied with eutire resignation, 
and then been caried ci to the woods nid hung 
quietly and cecorously, — But Cheek did nothing 
of the kind; on the controry, he armed himeetf 
with a bedpest, and stood grimly on the defensive 
behind his open door, Here was a cou plicn Lion 
entirely unexpectd, unpre: ed nted, scandalots. 
Ihe bold seveuty-tive consulted on further steps. 
Finally, it was agreed that one shonld thrust a 
regolver behind the door und shoot this prepos- 
terous felon who de lined to be lynched. The 
attempt was made by Mr, Suyder, Dat issued diz 
astrously; Mr. Snyder had his stock of brains 
nearly beaten out by the bedpost, aud Cheek 
possessing himse!f of his revolver, was mare obiyt- 
rate than ever. Cler ly this was an infamous in- 
novation on wlestablished precedents of lynching. 
he seventy-tive coveulted again, and arrived at 
the just conclusion that, as Cheek would not come 
out, and they were arly afraid to go iv, the 
had better forego thir little frolic and av home, 
which they did, Whether or not they paused at 
the door to repeat their password, altered to tit 
their circumstances, is not related. We trust wo 
shall not be suspected of any sympathy with mur- 
cerers if we express our entire satisfaction with 
the result of this adventure, A few more recep. 
tions like this would make the busiuess of lynch- 
ing rather unpopular,.—Vew York Times 
INGENIOUS RobERy.—An audacious theft 
has just been committed at the Hotel Violet, in 
the Faubourg Poissonniére. A man who gave his 
bam as Terrace arrived there a few days back 
and took two chambers adjoining, but separated 
by awall, He shortly atterwards informed the 
landlord that he hid a sum of 25,000E, in gold, 
and was Cesirous of selling it for notes in order to 
obtain the premium, The next momiing a mes- 
senger Was in consequence dispatched: to M,. 
Hirsch, money-changer, in the Rue Richelieu 
who sent a clerk with the sum, bat with orders 
not to let the money go out of sight. ‘The man 
was shown up to the recom, and the traveller 
after counting the notes, locked them ina secre- 
tary, and then said that he must leave the room 
amoment. As the clerk had seen the money se- 
cured in the article of furniture, and the other 
was quite undressed, having only his drawers on 
the man made no objection; but after waiting 
for a quarter of en hour, and not seeing the 
stranger return, he became alarmed aud made in- 
quiries at the office of the hotel, when it was dis- 
covered that the traveller had decamped, after 
going quietly iuto the next room, dressing him- 
self, and ab tracting the notes through a hole he 
had previously made in the wall, and which cor- 
responded with an opening he had also effected 
in the back of the secretary,—G@alignani, 
ATTEMPTED MURDER AND SvuicipE.—A shock+ 
ing crime was perpetrated, on ‘Tuesday morning, 
at Islington, At about half-past nine a man 
named William Young, who bad himself just 
arisen, obtained a life-preserver and inflicted a 
murderous blow on the head of his wife, who was 
still in bed. Fortunately, she was not stunned, 
and struggled with her assailant so as to prevent 
his repeating the blow until she was rescued by 
lodgers in the house, Young then locked the 
roo. door, and blew out his brains with a pistol. 
Jealousy is said to have been the cause of this 
dreadful crime. The woman's injuries are not 
likely to prove fatal. 


DEATH. 

On Dec, 25, very enddenly, of apoplexy, to the in- 
expressible grief of his family, D dley Jobn, younger 
son of Thomas Williamson, E-q., of 12, Savage-gardens, 
Tower-hill, in the 34th year of bis age, 
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MITCHELL, 
Algarki:k Fen, 
GRAKK, Aylesbury, 
JARK, esbury, 
Weybridge, oO ain 1th Foot O.. % 
i. PLUMTREE, Epworth, buteher—c. 
! merchant, 

i. D. COUTTS, Kilsyth, 
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LEA AND PERRINS 
SAUCE, 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
‘od by Connoisseurs ‘The only 
" pronounce d 1 SF sauce.” 
¢) Its use improves Appetite 
a Unrivalled for piquancy 


and Digestion. 
and flavour, 

“| Beware of Imitations, to avoid which, see 

i the names 


4 Lea and Perrins on all bottles and labels. 


pas er ‘Ask for Lea and Perrins’ Sauce, 
4 Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
y geet, uss Gunmen 
and sold by all Dealers in 5 
x : throughevt the World, 
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nf st-Tree on a cation. uble a 8. a yard, orours, m7 oO . - _ _ 
SIX BMBLEMATIO PIUTURES OF BIRDS PETER ROBINSON'S, 100 to 108, Oxford-street. A finer quality at’ ls. kd. and 1, 1ljd- BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 
from ~ oh olf, oP Mace of fp Anes Frvnch Woot and beetle. P P 8’S8 COCO, 
Printed rometic Frocess ; FOR BALL AND EVENING DRESSES. ully assorted w: e New rs an “ By a thorough knowledge of th 1 -, 
SW RLE FIR ANE ENGRAVNGn ICH JAPANESE SILKS.|  newny ourte foreen the uperatious of digestion aud uutritions and by Ce 
Astronomical Notes: ‘ f = as bn bar ow Oxfort-saamin WL Tul appiication of the tine properties ot well-selected Cocou. Mi. 
“itwelve of’ China Grass feria White Diack. i bright Shades of Dace Stntemmcsiot.ansSea Eppe has provided our Lreaktast-tables with a delicately 
J 9 BCs ¥ , an u be neal " te 
THER QUUSRING BARE OF ALL LATIONS, Pik, en ine, Beas, Gen esr Lavon ci | PLENRY GLAVE'S bis” Giviseendedaeate’, S=Y® 8 My heay doctor: 
The of Great Britain: the Queen'e Household ; | “M48 cholce collectionof Grenadines, 12s. na atoiee Monster SALE of FANCY DRESSES, The | 3 Blade simply with polling water or milk. 
y) ; Liste of Public and Officers ; PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-st., London, W. largest and cheapest Stock inthe world, 2000 \Faads eee Cnt SE eckots, laberied, .. 
; Law and University Terms; Fixed and Movable cad yards Scotch ‘Tartan Linsey. 43d. a yard ; Makers Ghee Epys featine ied Leer hic Chemists," 
vals; Apniversaries; Acte of Parliament during "ULLE, TARLATAN, AND MUSLIN 3,00) yards plain Scotch Linsey, 4}d., 63d., ppe se uly e 8, tur Coughs, Throat, Voice 
the m of rh Contanuation a | ~~, oh TU , TA N, AD s = Sid. ph dont ae 2, 73d. to — 
Frenco - Prussian rf mine: ; oo r ‘ar al Aberdeen Winseys, 7d. rire . ~ ’ a 
Curistian, Jewish end. M n Calendare; Tables of N ADE BALL-D RES SES. 1s. 34d. 28 in, to doin, wide. i AYES WORSDELL'S PILLS. 
Taxes, ‘and (overnment Duties; Times of High several Hundred New Kobes, in every Style and Degree 17,000 yards the Finest French Satin Cloth, dmpure bioud, no matter how caused, is the foundation, 
ater :’ Post - es: her with a large of elegance, 188. 9d. to 100s. t warranted all wool and well assorted, with | ve wil dieware, hence the vaiue of KAY'S WOKSDELL 5 
pL TR A feformation, which has during An elaborate Book of Engravings free. ail the must brilliant and fashionable | P1LL8, which efectually cleanse the vital fluid trom all im- 
twenty sore Years made the Iuiversarky Loxpon | The “ Kowena,” a most charming Dress, with ample Trained colours; prices from Is. 23d, to Is, gd. a] purities. ‘Lhey strevgtien ail the organs and restore imp, 
reer moet end elegant companion to the (se og theo T lM iced yard, | = . Health when aii other reiuedies have tailed agheg 
_ aarp whiist it is univer-ally asknow- 1 guinea, a substantial box included. With a grand dis of Roubaix | Sold by all Cheuusts and other Deaiers in Patent Medi: ines 
to bo by the cheapest Almanack ever pub) ed. CSA! 9, NEN ae ame Serges, Italian Cloths, Scotch Plaids, Dolly | at 1jd., Zs. 9d, und 4s. 6d. per box. . 
Te a ee ede utill| FRENCH SILKS (Extraordinary). Viidene, and Cretonnes. ries 7m 
yee i wees this ‘Almansck's nas Twenty-seven Thousand Dresses are now being sold at eve! y eee iene = pte me rh (PRE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN » 45 
E which has hitherto placed its circulation | lower prices than at any time during the late least 600 odd lengths, from 5 to 25 yards aud 49, Great Ormond-st, W.U., andUromweill House, 


Fintes, 

verraTe2D ALMANACK is published at the 
odes Segaipe Letorrns Loxvon Newe, ise Strand, and sold 
by all Booksellers and Nowsagents. 


Feap avo, price 3s, 6., 
OHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. 
hE 


~* Mt , the verses ett aoe Sarszal, a a 
heymaker' fresh "== Mornin, . 
“No Tek of iab on Se euiralbaewam, 
« The book of nothing but praise; the versifica- 
ia most , and many & line is charged with a 
meaning than one at first thinks.’*-—Cival Service 
pee an RB Sc 5 
By the seme Author, One Shilling, 
PClsoninG AND PILFERING, | am 
Devoted and it o! ie 
i t food § diegrece our bge.”"—-Bledical Preas, 
en oy and pele speaking of 
ot Lowewane and Co" aud ell Booksellers. 


Reedy this day (One Shilling), No, 146," 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier 
and 8. L. Fildes. 


tory Plebiecite. "Told by Une of the 7,000,000 who Vated 
Teen” By MM. Erckman-Chatrian. ‘(With an Illus- 
tration, 


v1, 
hg No, 1V.—Thomas Faller, 
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and other wise. 
wei-Chow,. 
ord ilo, i an INustration.) 
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i—The Drive. 
Surra, Evpes, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 

Be el ay AI en 
Seeger aS uteri, terre 
Anthem."—Daily News. ‘ 


N THIS 1 HOPE (In Hoe Spero). New 
¢ le ords by . Burn: 
Sey Mae a ore oe 


YHE WONDERLAND QUADRILLE. By 

Cc. OTT. Most Sestotu-iy AMustrated, Price de. ; 

M stamps. “ One of the most lively, tunetul 

hes for mavy a day.’’—London: 

= Qocus and Cc., New Burlingwwn-strevt.  Urder every- 
wae. 


JANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE 
sae Baer caciotorte: on Hire for Three Yeurs; after 


‘nich the instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer. Kas: 
re en uarter. These instruments are warran 
4 beat mm facare. ama from igs. 104 and 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
eo oe 
are Booms, 104 106, Bishopagate-etrest Within, E.0, 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS guarantees his 
main COLOUR WASH to Restore, in pees §, Grey 


Original Colour. 
Sant for stampa Ms, High Holborn, Loudon, 


abrns Sacetsen Srds Perfume exon nate 
, Perfume Hoxes, Ba: 

ig gee for Balls and Parties 

+ Costume and Cractiar 

x doz. ; Fan Crackers, 58 td. per doz. ; 

Pee Ne y Urackers, ts. 


Perfumed Almanac, 6d. 


+ 198, Regont-etreet ; and 24, Cornhill. 


GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH 


@ PAsTEis saperior to any Tooth Powder, gives 
teeth = ke 8 protests the enamel ivoxm Geese 
and a the breath. 
38 EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 
AND POWDER, recommended for ite 
. To be mers aud Chemists; and at 
98, Upper -street, London, B.C. 

a 
OSEPH GILLOTI'S STEEL PENS. 

Sold by all 

dtationers 

throughout 

the World, 


itver- epprerance. Frames, from 1&8. ; 
; Dishes, 69 fe the sot forming Bigh! Dishes, Tea and 
Per a. 


LACK’S uae ELECTRO-PLATE is 
ver over . lanufacta: 
spieiy. Hirani shat. it has stood twenty years’ test, and 


over al! others for durability and 


Ther 
Coffee 


Table Knives, full 
ek ives, full Per 


Ivory 
size, 


STARCH. 
in the Roy: 


y H 
"s Laundr iat. 


s6 says that 


Starch sheever used," 
for ite su 
of spurious imi! ns. 


rity. 


Highgate, 


Panic, * 
comprising the stocks of two Prench Mimtifacturers, -Pitces eee are cleared out quickly at very eee D patrons Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
vary from 29s, 6d, to 648. the Rube, goods ¥ his Hos; depends entirely on voluntary sw rt. 
Patterns tree, PETEi HERRY G Layee ns of any post-free. The Comiinsttcs very earnestly solicit CONTRIBUTIONS, 


RUBINSOUN, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, 
“ Bankers— Williams, Veacou, and Co:; 


’ Messrs. Hoare; Messrs, 
Herries, 


SamMvEL WHiTFoxD, Secretary 


534 to 637, New Oxtord-striet, W.C, 


EGENT HOUSE, 238, 240, 242, Regent- 
street, and 26 and 27, Argr siren Tbe ANNUAL 


SALE of the remainin; rtion of FANCY STOCK will com- 


mence on TORSDAY, JAN 2, 1872, and continue throughout 
the mon 


ALLIOUN and COMPANY, Regent House, Regent-street, 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


EWING-MACHINES UNEQUALLED, 
Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Sti 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 
Families sre waited upon, ‘free of any extracharge,”” 
by ex I pranporae Female Assistants es Dressiuiakers), in an 
part of the country (no matter how distant from London), wit! 
an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
penne en, Bonnets, aud every fashionable and necessary 
1) 
wurning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


London for distribution amon 
DUNATIONS and SUBSCRIPTILO. 
the bankers, 


§ are thankfully received 
Messrs, Houre, Fleet-strect, BU. ; the Collector; 


ited, to work by | » 
RESSMAKING. hand or treadle, tor Family Use,6 gs. Hand-Machin: nr. Geo, Henry Leah, jun., 73, Vark-street, Grosvenor-squarc, 
Making Pisin Dress, 9s. 64. WHIGHT and MANS, 1a Hoibone nae Tondee gc, | W-i, and by the Secretary, at No, 27, Great James-ctieet, 


Bedford-row, W.C 


Making Trimmed by order, 


Wa. Mossrey Tayer, Secretary, 


LFELD PARQUET FLOORS. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best. 
I By ap intment to 


Roxay LONDON OPHTHALMIC 


HOSPITAL, Blomfield-street, Moorfieids, K.C. 


ent, and large 


50. 
GENERAL MOUKNING WAREHOUSE, 


Co: 


E EMPEROR, ‘Aue great eulargement of the Hospital necessitates an urgent 
, 268, 200, and 262, Regent-street, and all the Courts and Museums of German: APPBAL for AID to meet curre: A J 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse iu London, 10 PRIZE Manas Avanuan. * scriptions ane especially rolicited. bee paras: ss gpl 
‘ Sole Dépot— Ab ayorage of 95,000 vut-patients and 1000 in-patients received 
ICHOLSON’S NEW SILK 8, kB, BERNERS-STREET, OXYORD-STREET, annually. T. Mooronp, Becretary, 
Coloured Glacés, thirty Shades, from 1s. 1144. — te ; 7 = 'AepIn 
ie ents | NAHAS LL WHISKY, 5 
At NiUHOLSON’S, This celebrated and most delicions old mellow spirit | ceauot be 1ully vecupied for WAND OF FURDS. bane 
rivalled pp ER OR, BisRisS, $2 quality ua. Messrs, Hunsom, Bouverie, and Co. ; aud Messrs, Barnett and 
N ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS, |¢ brandy. Note the words “KINA AIS Ce WHIsKY" | °° Gxoncs Ketp, Secretary, 


on Seal, Label, ant Cork.—6a, Great Titchfield-st., Oxford-st.,W. 


Checks and Stripes, from 1 guines a Di — silanes RA ED " 
reverabe, ica patterns poaviren, on the When you ask for TELD - LANE er PAGG: SCHOOLS, 
ew seriatim plan, » &e, 
‘At NIUHOLSON’S, LENFIELD President—Eurl of SHAPTESBUBY. 
a ‘Lreasurer—George Moore, Esq. 
STARCH, 


Open all the year.—SPEUIAL APPEAL.—A very earnest 
Appeal tur Funds has become necessary to carry on the work ot 
instruction and succour,afiurded by tbis Institution. 

‘The ycar's stetistics shuw 1300 children under instruction; 
257 piaved out; a jarge attendance in the adult classes: 4168 men 
spa women of character passed through the Refuges; 145 
placed out ; 47,000 persons attended the Ragged Church services, 
22 servants cluthed sud sent to domestic service. Altogether, 
Wv,00U persons benefited during the year, at a cost of £30W, con- 
trivuted by voluntary contribations, 

DUNA'LIONS thanktuliy received by the bankers, Messrs. 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard-street; Ransom and Co., 
Pail-mall East; George Moore, Esq., Treasurer, Bow-churchi- 
yard; or by Mr. Samuel ‘laweli, Mon, bec,, 17, Berners-street, W 


RoxsAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn- 
rvad.—Open to the sick poor without letters of recom- 
tmendation. FUN Ds urgently needed. 

James 8S, Buyrn, Sec. 


. “xT 
HE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho- 
squared (established 1842), for the Reception of Patieuts 

irvai @it parts of Lue United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicihd in aid of this 
National Charity, which is open und free to every poor and 


LSON’S NEW SILKS, Moire 
Antiques, Corded Silks, Chéné and B: é 
Silks, from 2gs. 1000 patterns free, on the 
bew seriatim plan. 

At NIVHULSON'S. 


ON’S BLACK SILKS, Black 
Glacés, Gros rains, Drapde Lyons, Drap de 
Paris, &c.. from | guineas Dress. 1000 patterns 
post free, on the new seriatim plan, 

At NICHULSON'8. 


see that you 4% it, 
es inferior kinds are aubstitated 
for the anke of astra profita, 


S KIN DISEASES 
, Frenne Ry GOLDER LOTION, i 
ior Seurvy, ° ‘Worm, ness, Pi * 

Diseases, 28. 8d, and aed. r bottie.—Of all Sheantobe, eat ". 
E. Akhuret and Uo., 8, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, 


MALLPOX, FEVERS, and SKIN 


"he | predispositio cr by LAME 

rhe pre Hon Ss preven PLOUGH'S 

| Py b. sll i! cee oD ronable, Vitaitsing. and tnvigveaie * 
able in their cure y . Te 

| as directed. Sold by Chemists and the maler — 


~ Ke Lamplough, 113, 1 Holborn-hill. dy: 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


arc curative agents of no mean power, 
They have wrought Cures of 
ulcers, bad legs, dropsical swellings, scrofulous sores, 
enla: ged glands, and cancerous gro’ 3, 
atter professional skill bad failed, 


NicHo 


8 safe and positive cure 
N ICHOLS 


ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES for 
WIN ER.—Ladies throughor’ the United 
Aingdom are invited to write for 690 Patterns 
+t New Dress Materiais, comprising every 
novelty for the present, season, 
At NICHULSON’S, 
f- 51, and 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


N ICHOLSON’S GENOA VELVETEENS, 


of surprising brilliancy, Black and Colours, 


D. NICHOL Soe & jo : =. ee Ey > cs ____ #nd the patient's strength had uearly sunk, suilering Wumau in the land. f 
churchyard : er , Pere mas Baukers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. Ransom, 
Silkmercers to the Queen. [TESEFoRD i] FLUID MAGNESIA Bouverte, and Co. Hiznny B. lncnanm, Becretary. 
Established 1803, the Best Remedy for Ea NAGS ESN PE SEO - 
—— = ns | Gout Asie te Stomach Hearthtrn, Headache, CIEY, OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
Boxs’ CLOTHING.—suits, 16s. to 455, ‘covstiuutions,Lndior ‘Childrenssnd Infants, Wo"'® | WZ, DISHARES OW TALK CHEST) Victoria Park. ‘The Cums 
* Noted for iti ore | At 172, New Bond-street, London; and ofall Chemists, sive operations ot this Institution, ‘he piospital is entirely 
. suagauty | ROR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA relieved by the Obarity vince its Commencement, it Isis 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 60, Ludgate-hil!, London. . ’ ? i st rer itenry ‘te be er : Ey Gteaaatret. = 
rrD, le slay, Jo,, 54, Lom “6 . 
ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING [J }RONGHITIS, and NEURALGIA, “ET OSs Bw Hou. Be 
BANDS, for use before and ufter ccouchement. _ WILLA Jones, dec, 
Instructions for measurement and prices on applica’ ion to "\HE GREAT REMEDY of the Day i Office, 24, Finsbury-circus, B.C. 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. Dr. J. COLLIS. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE: iy = ee Re co 7 
7 as, “ he cen all in t casea, Ph ae HARING - CROSS HOSPI TAL, | x os 
Saution.—The ex inary medicai rts on th Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides accommodation tor 
EALTH enaY LANNEL DEDICATED of Chivrodyne render of vital importence that the pane 1 In-Patients constantly, aul atturds relief to upwards of ory 
TENTED).—All who value their heaith and would prolong  {2guld obtain the g ulle, which is now sold under the pro- | cases of accident and emergency annually. CON'PKIKUTIONS 
' tection of Government authorising « stamp bearing the words | are earnestly solicited, Henay Woonvcort, dec. 


The: 

are permanent cures for pulmonary, rheumatic, and nervous af- 
fections, and s sateguard against cholera, smalipox,yellow fever, 
and every form of epidemic. Bands from 30s. per pair; flannel 
from &s. per yard. Catalogues, with illustrated sheet of patterns, 
post-free.—Agonts, Mesers. MARTIN & CO.,27,Coleman-st., B.C. 


their lives should wear these marvellous preservatives. Rout which none is 


“ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Jhlorodyne,”” wit: 
Chaucelior Sir W. Page 


genuine, See decision Vice- 
the ** Times,” July 16, 18¢4. 
Sold in Bottles, Is. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
street, London, W.U, 


Wood, 
1hd., Js. Od., and 4s. 64., by all emits, 
J. BY DAVENPORT, 3, Great tote: 


RITISH HOME FOR INCURABLL‘, 
. Clapham-rise (instituted 1861), - 
Patrouees—H.R.M. the Princess of WALES. 
Treasurers—George Moore, Keq.; Mr. Algerman Gibbons. 
Bavkers— Messrs, Barciay, Bevan, and Co., 
bit 


mbard-street; aud Messrs. Drammond, Charing-cross. 
Ipstatution extends its operations to all parts of the 


PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. For Home and School |iiims,2 tie mrilice with vey ert ond sl 


Performance. By Miss CORNER. Illustrated. Poast-free, 1s 
TINGTON, Is. BABES IN THE WOOD, ia. 
BIGIEMUSD, A FalnY EXTRAVAGANZA, Is. 


PARLOUR PLAYS FOR PARLOUR ACTORS. By an Amateur Theatrical. 


Sixpence each. Post-free :—ALADDIN, 64. R&D RIDING Hoop, FROG PRINCE, 6d. BO-PEEP and ¢ 
THREE BEARS, 64. ROBIN Hvop, 6d. BLUE BEARD, GIANT-KILLER, 6d, Tuk AMATEUR me 


THE PRISMATIC SELF-WINDING COLOUR TOP, with over 10,000 


Patients ere admitted and annuities of £20 are obtained by 
elections, No person under 20 years of age nor of the patie! 
Class is eligivle. 

Full particulars and the necessary forms may be | 


from the Secretary, 
DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are carpestly 
Epwaap Weaves, Se. 


:—CINDERELLA, Ie, 


Puss In Boors, 1s, . 
BEAUTY AND THE BEast, * ee 


ls. MOTHER Goosz, ls. PRINCE 
srocured 


solicited, 
Offices, 73, Cheapride, E.C, 


OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, 


Changes, price 2s. 6d., in Pictorial Box ; and Weet-tall Putney-heath, sw “This Cbarity is . 
THE METABOLASSCOPE, or TRANSPARENT I WEE oo 
in lilustrated Box. 2e., arehighly amusing, and recommended by Profersor IB OAL, ILLUSIONS, be 4 are 133 inmates and 278 pensioners—totai, 411. 


In all these cases the benefit is for life. 


SELF-ACTING CHAMPION WRESTLERS. a sem Upwards of 30 approved candidates are waiting election: |, 
Young or Old, Uomplete, in Pictorial Box, with Rules, 28. Laughable Amusement for spams the erpnes ainse, one 6 coment Se Dome volts: 


THE MAGIC MOUSE. A apes 
Box, with full directions, 6d. 


DEAN’S REIN-JAC 
to the jacket so that, tire 
price 28. 6d, ho Be 


pact escnte at ma gt ope aces ied fund not supply 
¢ twentieth of the annual revenue. . 
"Persons subscribing at least balt a guinea annually, ner 
guineas at one time, are Governors, and are entitied te votes 


proportion to the amount. by whom sub 
A , by whom ® 
Crders porene to the prone, a Foultry, bi information 


ecription: 
Farpesic Anpnew, Secretar). 


promptly supplied. 
UNIVERSITY 


No. 1, Pou. , EC. 
most ur- 


ORTH LONDON or 
LLEGE HOSPITAL,—DONATIOQNS are cevaee 
gently NEEDED, to meet the current expenses of this € = z 
Contributions wil! be thankfuily received atthe Hospite’, by 
ewes dew voraeeen ne 
rad. W. , Cler! ie Comm . —— 
Gower-street, September, 1871. H. J, Keury, R.N., Secreto!) 


most amusing Novelty, in handsome Pictorial 


KET for Children to play at Horses. ged 


cut the child's arms however pulled, ior oa, bet &e., 


Strong tasty jacket, red braid, 
SON, 65, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


WA? * ay 


CANDLES. 
FIELD'S OZOKERIT—PATENTED—This well-known Candle 


gives the most brilliant light 
adapted for Ball-Rooms, &c. 
May be obtained of all dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


, and, from its hardness, is specially 


oe ef 
London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine = “ 
the parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County 
Middicede” by Tuomas Fox, 2. Catbierine-street, Strand, 
aforesaid.— December 90, 13, 
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